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Selected 
References 
to continue 


In the September and 
October, 1952, issues of 
the School Review, we 
asked readers to write us 
whether they would like us to continue 
to publish the lists of “Selected Refer- 
ences” that have been a regular fea- 
ture of the journal. We did not expect 
to be snowed under by replies, and we 
weren’t; but letters were received 
from eighteen States and the District 
of Columbia. The replies came from 
persons representing fourteen types of 
positions of high responsibility in 
school and college work. 

The replies were overwhelmingly in 
favor of continuing the “Selected 
References.” Typical of the comments 
are the following. 

I find the Selected References helpful in 


keeping abreast of the field of education and 
when preparing reading lists for students. 


The Selected References are invaluable 
to me in our work with curriculum com- 
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mittees and classroom teachers. Particular- 
ly well covered in your lists, and not found 
elsewhere, are the references to curriculum 
bulletins and educational meetings over the 
country. 

This is one of the finest features of your 
magazine. 

We find the annotated references of great 
value. They furnish a quick index to back 
numbers of magazines which we have in our 
professional library, as well as a guide to 
publications which it would be helpful for 
us to secure in connection with problems on 
which we are working. 

My hope is that this service can continue 
in both the School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal for the benefit of school work- 
ers, graduate students, and professors. In my 
judgment this monthly feature is more 
valuable than the typical magazine article 
that would occupy the same number of 
pages. 

It seems to me that it is a very adequate 
way for a teacher to get acquainted with cur- 
rent publications in the field in the shortest 
possible time. 

I find constant use for the section in our 
library. The film addendum is useful also. 

Over the years I have found them inter- 
esting, newsy, and informative. Frequently 
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through them I have learned of ideas, move- 
ments, and accomplishments about which I 
had not known nor which subsequently I 
have seen as effectively presented. 


It would be a great loss to secondary edu- 
cation if you were to discontinue this service 
to your readers. 


In view of these results, we have de- 
cided that the Selected References 
should be continued. We take this op- 
portunity to thank all those who went 
to the trouble of writing to us. Recent- 
ly a well-known newspaper writer was 
asked in a public meeting whether the 
editors paid any attention to the let- 
ters that they receive. He replied that 
they certainly do and that such letters 
(except those obviously from crack- 
pots) have an influence quite out of 
proportion to their number. He said 
that the editors believe that for every 


reader who will compose, sign, seal, 
stamp, and mail a letter, there are 
dozens of others who think the same 
but do not write. We hope that this is 
true in this instance. 


While we are on this subject, we 
should like to express our deep ap- 
preciation of the work of the compilers 
of the references. The lists when pub- 
lished give little indication of the time 
and effort required to assemble them. 
The compiler not only must try to lo- 
cate all significant references in a par- 
ticular field but must also read them, 
evaluate them, and, what is perhaps 
most difficult of all, describe each 
reference in a very few words. On be- 
half of the Editorial Committee and, 
we feel sure, of many readers, we here 
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publicly thank each compiler for this 
contribution to the field of education. 


The book reviews make 
up another section of the 
journal which is some- 
times not fully appreciated. The writ- 
ing of a good scholarly review is a 
difficult assignment. In these days of 
high publication costs, a review which 
is no more than a description of a 
book’s content is of questionable 
value. The reader wants an evaluation 
also. In many cases the best-qualified 
reviewers are often personal friends, 
or at least professional acquaintances, 
of the authors of the books, and this 
relationship makes the reviewers re- 
luctant to criticize the works ad- 
versely. The School Review strives 
constantly to offer reviews which are 
prepared by competent persons and 
which are in themselves scholarly con- 
tributions. We are grateful to all those 
persons in the profession who have 
contributed reviews, and we are proud 
of the consistently high quality of this 
department. 


Reviews 
of books 


Articles 
published 


Only rarely does the 
Editorial Committee of 
the School Review ask a 
writer to prepare an article on a par- 
ticular subject. To be perfectly frank, 
we wish to avoid the difficult situation 
that arises if the article, when sub- 
mitted, is not what we had hoped to 
get. On the other hand, we welcome 
unsolicited articles that deal with any 
phase of secondary education.We pre- 
fer those which range from about 
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2,000 to 4,500 words in length and 
which either report on a piece of re- 
search or present well-thought-out 
analyses of problems in the field. The 
Editorial Committee is well disposed 
toward discussions of controversial 
issues and would like to receive more 
good articles of this kind. 


Education- For many years the 
al mono- series known as Supple- 
graphs mentary Educational 

Monographs has been 
published in conjunction with the 
School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal. The latest in this 
series are Number 76 (November, 
1952), Improving Reading in All Cur- 
riculum Areas, compiled and edited by 
William S. Gray, and Number 77 
(January, 1953), Clinical Studies in 
Reading. II—With Emphasis on Vis- 
ion Problems, edited by Helen M. 
Robinson. 

Improving Reading in All Curricu- 
lum Areas presents the proceedings of 
the 1952 annual conference on reading 
held at the University of Chicago. 
Papers by nationally known authori- 
ties consider the issues faced in im- 
proving reading in the content fields; 
steps involved in school-wide attacks 
on the problem; methods of promoting 
growth in and through reading in 
child-centered and in core curricu- 
lums; the attack on reading difficulties 
and the distinctive problems pre- 
sented by poor readers; concrete pro- 
cedures and techniques for increasing 
reading competence in science, arith- 
metic and mathematics, social studies, 


and literature; and administrative re- 
sponsibilities for reading improvement. 
The papers deal with problems from 
the kindergarten level to and includ- 
ing the junior-college grades. 

Each year hundreds of conventions 
and conferences are held, but the pro- 
ceedings of only a few of these are 
published and become a substantial 
part of the literature of a field. The 
monographs that have come out of 
the conferences on reading organized 
by Professor Gray are noteworthy 
exceptions to this statement. This 
monograph may be purchased from 
the University of Chicago Press at 
$3.25. 

Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph 77, Clinical Studies in Reading. 
IT, since it is based on experience in 
diagnosing the difficulties of poor 
readers and in providing remedial in- 
struction for them, provides keen in- 
sights and helpful information con- 
cerning reading problems. Because 
reading difficulty is related to seeing 
difficulties, emphasis is placed on 
problems of vision. The publication 
describes the services of the Reading 
Clinic of the University of Chicago; 
reports research studies made by the 
staff; and provides lists of tests, 
remedial-reading materials, and trade 
books useful in work with retarded 
readers. This monograph may also be 
obtained from the University of Chi- 
cago Press. The price is $3.75. 

We conclude this section on edi- 
torial policies by pointing out that 
manuscripts suitable for publication 
in the monograph series will be wel- 
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comed by the University of Chicago 
Press. Although in the past the Uni- 
versity itself has supplied most of the 
material, this was a result of pro- 
pinquity rather than of policy. Need- 
less to say, manuscripts from persons 
in all institutions receive the same 
treatment, including submission to 
referees and editorial committees for 
evaluation and recommendation as 
to publication. Moreover, the Press is 
pursuing very aggressive policies with 
respect to securing manuscripts and 
promoting sales. 


Is THERE AN OPTIMUM SIZE FOR A 
HicH ScHOOL? 


HAT IS the optimum size of a 

high school? At first, it seems 
that this should be a relatively easy 
question to answer, but, on closer 
analysis, the question is seen to in- 
volve issues of considerable complex- 
ity. No definite answer seems to be 
available in the literature. If an 
answer is eventually secured, it will 
probably not be found in a single 
figure. Instead, a formula may be 
evolved which will yield an optimum 
figure for a given community in terms 
of certain specified assumptions and 
local conditions. 

There is plenty of evidence that 
small high schools cannot provide a 
superior educational program at rea- 
sonable cost. Several studies have ar- 
rived at conclusions as to a minimum 
size below which schools are said to be 
inferior and inefficient. These mini- 
mum enrolment figures range from 
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150 to 500. The Illinois School Prob- 
lems Commission Appointed by the 
Governor issued a report, Jilinois 
School Problems, in March, 1951, 
which described a study of 609 high 
schools in Illinois. The study rated 47 
schools as ‘superior’ in the sense that 
they met substantially all the stand- 
ards of a “good common-school educa- 
tion.”’ All had over 200 students, and 
33 of the schools enrolled more than 
500 students. A total of 138, or nearly 
23 per cent, of the schools were classi- 
fied “inferior.” No school with more 
than 700 students was in this group. 
Although one might question the com- 
prehensiveness of the evaluations on 
which such conclusions are based, 
there is little doubt that small schools 
are at a disadvantage in their efforts 
to offer superior programs. 

It is even more difficult to deter- 
mine an optimum size than it is to 
specify a minimum. Cost of operation 
is one of the major factors involved, 
but it is by no means the only signifi- 
cant factor. The curriculums of schools 
of various sizes must be evaluated, in- 
cluding all the learning experiences 
both formal and informal. Studies 
must be made of the various services 
provided, including those relating to 
guidance and student personnel, li- 
braries, cafeterias, health, and others. 

Student attitudes toward education 
may vary significantly with size of 
school. Attitudes may, for example, be 
influenced by differences in the na- 
ture of social experiences—friendships 
and participation in activities—that 
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normally occur. The attitudes of stu- 
dents may affect their interest in 
further education and influence the 
retention rate of the school. 

Similarly, the attitudes of the com- 
munity toward the school may be af- 
fected by the size of the school. Larger 
schools are in a position to offer more 
and better services to the community. 
Larger schools tend to have better 
athletic teams and bigger marching 
bands. These factors, however super- 
ficial they may be individually, prob- 
ably affect the willingness of the com- 
munity to provide financial support 
for the school, and this has a definite 
influence upon more fundamental 
factors. 

Finally, the attitudes of teachers 
toward their job, their feelings of re- 
sponsibility and satisfaction, influence 
the program. Do these attitudes im- 
prove or deteriorate as the enrolment 
increases? The large faculty makes it 
more feasible to provide an organized 
in-service program for teacher im- 
provement. On the other hand, large 
faculties make it difficult for the ad- 
ministrator to keep in close touch with 
staff members as individuals. 

This brief summary of some of the 
factors that may determine the opti- 
mum size of a secondary school may 
be sufficient to suggest the complexity 
of the problem. Further analysis of 
any of these factors shows why no 
single figure applicable to all situa- 
tions is likely to be found. Consider, 
for example, the question of cost. 
Data presented in the Report of the 
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Illinois School Problems Commission 
show that the median cost per pupil in 
“inferior” schools was $358.00, where- 
as the median cost in “superior” 
schools was only $1.00 more, or 
$359.00 per pupil. In schools of the 
intermediate class, called ‘“founda- 
tion’’ schools, the corresponding figure 
was $396.00. The following quotation 
from the report is of interest. 

The great importance of proper organiza- 
tion is evidenced in the cost figures. It cost 
less than half as much per pupil to provide a 
foundation program in high schools of 300 
to 1,000 pupils as it cost in schools below 60 
pupils. It cost less to provide “superior” pro- 
grams in schools above 300 pupils than the 
cost of “inferior” programs in schools of 
small size. 

It should also be noted that the savings in 
cost due to size are not significant once the 
high school enrols 300 pupils. While schools 
of larger size are more likely to provide “su- 
perior” programs, they do not appear to 
achieve any financial savings. This conclu- 
sion also agrees with the findings of the 
School Finance and Tax Commission four 
years ago. 


The excessive cost of very small 
schoels is shown by other data in the 
same report. The median cost per 
pupil in “inferior” schools enrolling 
under sixty pupils was given as 
$560.00, and the highest cost in this 
classification reached $1,239.00. It is 
facts such as these, among others, that 
lead many authorities on school prob- 
lems to recommend reorganization of 
districts. In some cases this results, 
sooner or later, in a move to combine 
several small high schools into one 
large one. That more than cost must 
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be considered was shown dramatically 
a year or so ago in one town where a 
small school was to be closed and stu- 
dents were to be sent to a larger 
school in a neighboring community. 
The townspeople surrounded the 
school building with a cordon of auto- 
mobiles in an effort to keep their local 
plant in operation. 

The “optimum-size” question often 
arises in another way. In some cases a 
school plant originally built to house 
a certain number of students has be- 
come, or promises soon to become, 
seriously overcrowded. Should the old 
building be enlarged, or should an en- 
tirely new plant be built on another 
site? If enlargement means merely 
that additional ordinary classrooms 
are to be built, and if the site is ade- 
quate, the problem is easier to solve. 
Often, however, the gymnasiums, li- 
braries, cafeterias, music-rooms, and 
similar facilities in the old building are 
inadequate. If new space and equip- 
ment of these types are to be provided, 
the initial cost of the addition mounts 
spectacularly and becomes comparable 
to that of a new plant. Neverthe- 
less, when this cost is distributed over 
twenty years by a bond issue and the 
annual outlay is divided by the num- 
ber of students to be served, the in- 
crease in annual cost per pupil may 
not be large. In the long run, cost of 
the building may be a factor of minor 
importance. Transportation problems 
and costs are also involved, along with 
the general availability of the school 
to the community. In these cases some 
of the factors relating to the attitudes 
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of students, teachers, and the com- 
munity may be more influential than 
cost in determining the ultimate 
decision. 

In many studies of educational 
problems, data have been gathered 
from a large number of schools of 
various sizes. Often the report includes 
a tabulation showing the frequency 
distribution of schools by size. The 
purpose of reporting these facts is 
to establish the representativeness of 
the schools in the sample. Thereafter, 
the data are organized and reported in 
ways which do not permit conclusions 
to be drawn in relation to school size 
as a variable. The solution of the 
problem under discussion here could 
be helped materially if the designers 
of such studies would plan in advance 
to study and report upon relevant 
variables as a function of school size. 
Several examples of this practice may 
help to emphasize the point. 

Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 
Basic Studies of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program (Bulletin 
No. 2) has a section on the “Principal 
Findings of the Holding Power 
Study.” Data were obtained from 
twenty-two schools outside the city of 
Chicago during the period 1947-48. 
The drop-out rate for each ten stu- 
dents who graduated ranged from 0.6 
to 8.0, with a median of 2.7. In the 
five largest schools the rate was 3.3 for 
boys and 2.2 for girls. The corre- 
sponding rates for the five smallest 
schools were 3.2 and 2.5, respectively. 
The bulletin summarizes as follows: 
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That [the] wide variation in the holding 
power of the schools must be accounted for 
on the basis of factors other than school size 
is clearly implied by the data. .. . For both 
sexes, the holding power of the five largest 
and of the five smallest schools in the study 
was very closely the same. 

The discussion of the “Principal 
Findings of the Participation in Extra- 
Class Activities Study,” reported in 
the same bulletin, follows the usual 
practice of giving a general discussion 
of the type and size of the schools in 
the sample but does not classify the 
data in terms of school size. Conse- 
quently, no conclusion about the 
possible relation of participation to 
size of school can be drawn. 

Two recent issues of the Bulletin of 
the School of Education of Indiana 
University report certain interesting 
data in relation to school size. Both 


bulletins are by Christian W. Jung 
and William H. Fox. 


The first is on Extracurricular 
Activities in Indiana High Schools: The 
General Program, and Student Partici- 
pation in School Government (Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 3, May, 1952). The 
sample included 442 schools classified 
into six groups according to size. 
Group I included schools with fewer 
than 100 students, and Group VI in- 
cluded schools with enrolments of 750 
and up. Each of the thirty-seven 
tables in this report can be interpreted 
in relation to school size. 

The data and conclusions of this 
Indiana bulletin are much too exten- 
sive to be commented upon in detail 
here. On many of the items investi- 
gated, the variations among schools of 
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different sizes were not extreme. On a 
number of important issues, however, 
the report shows that the larger 
schools are more likely than are the 
smaller schools to be in the position 
favored by modern educational theory. 
Thus to the question, “Are the objec- 
tives or aims of the entire activities 
program formulated?” 89 per cent of 
the Group VI schools replied “Yes,” 
but only 56 per cent of the smallest 
schools gave this answer. To the ques- 
tion, “Are the objectives in written 
form?” the answer was “Yes” from 
50 per cent of the largest schools, but 
only 13 per cent of the smallest 
schools gave this answer. The results 
were reversed, and hence might ap- 
pear to be favorable to the smaller 
schools, on a question seeking opinions 
as to whether students receive as 
much care and counseling in selecting 
activities as in selecting curricular 
offerings. In this case 13 per cent of 
the largest schools replied ‘“‘Yes,” as 
compared with 35 per cent of the 
smallest schools. Perhaps this result 
could be accounted for on the basis of 
a much more restricted range of op- 
portunity in the smallest schools to 
select either type of experience. 
Again, in the second bulletin, Extra- 
curricular Activities in Indiana High 
Schools: The Club Program (Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 4, July, 1952), the data 
favor the larger schools. Both of these 
bulletins include copies of the ques- 
tionnaires on which the studies are 
based, so that comparable investiga- 
tions in other states, or by individual 
schools anywhere, are easily possible. 
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The investigators comment briefly 
on possible biases in these studies, 
stating that probably “such biases 
would lean toward minimizing the ex- 
tent of unfavorable aspects in the 
data.” The questionnaires were ad- 
dressed to school principals, and no 
indications are given as to who actual- 
ly filled them out. Hence it is still 
true that the opinions and attitudes 
of students, of teachers, and of repre- 
sentative parents and other persons in 
the communities would be of interest 
if studied in this way. 

The typical high school and its com- 
munity are seldom faced with the 
problem of deciding on the optimum 
size for their school. When the prob- 
lem does arise, an objectively deter- 
mined answer would help to avoid 
costly mistakes that may affect the 
program for years to come. Compre- 
hensive studies, or many smaller 
studies so designed that general con- 
clusions may be drawn by considering 
them together, are needed so that 
wise decisions can be made. 


THE MATHEMATICAL NEEDS OF 
ENGINEERS—AND OTHERS 


HE ARTICLE on “The University 
Te Illinois List of Mathematical 
Competencies” which appears on later 
pages of this issue of the School Re- 
view has implications for the high- 
school curriculum that warrant ad- 
ditional discussion. The writer of these 
comments is quite ready to agree in 
general with the major theses of Pro- 
fessor Meserve’s article. In particular, 
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the writer is prepared to defend the 
following four propositions: 

1. The traditional method of stating pre- 
requisites for college work in specialized 
fields in terms of units of required credit in 
certain courses is unsatisfactory. 

2. Admission to college and placement in 
college courses should be determined by 
modern evaluation techniques. 

3. Such evaluation, in turn, requires a 
much more precise formulation of the neces- 
sary competencies than has hitherto been 
available. 

4. The formulation of a satisfactory state- 
ment of competencies should be a co-opera- 
tive project involving the several groups of 
persons concerned, including not only ex- 
perts in the subject-matter fields, in curricu- 
lum theory, and in evaluation but also repre- 
sentatives of the teachers who are re- 
sponsible for developing the competencies. 


As Professor Meserve’s article 
makes clear, the work of the Illinois 
committee is a significant forward 
step in the direction indicated by these 
four propositions. There is, however, 
much more to be done, and implicit in 
the work thus far accomplished is a 
threat to the future development of 
the curriculum in mathematics. 

The Illinois list represents an ad- 
vance in specificity beyond the state- 
ment of requirements in terms of 
course names. The usual form of state- 
ment (“Algebra, 2 units; Plane Ge- 
ometry, 1 unit; Solid Geometry, 4 
unit; Trigonometry, } unit”) permits 
extreme variations in topic selection, 
emphasis, and thoroughness of treat- 
ment from class to class and from 
school to school. A more definitive, 
up-to-date guide is needed. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the 
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Illinois list is that, as it stands, it is 
no more than a list of topics. It leoves 
the behavioral aspect of the objectives 
much less clearly specified. The bulle- 
tin on Mathematical Needs of Prospec- 
tive Students in the College of Engineer- 
ing of the University of Illinois states: 
“this section lists topics in secondary 
mathematics, an understanding of 
which is considered to be indispen- 
sable.” Although many items in the list 
use the term concept explicitly (“con- 
cept of similarity”), all involve con- 
cepts implicitly. Numerous items sug- 
gest that, in addition to the under- 
standing of the concepts, the behavior 
desired also includes some skill. Until 
the desired level or depth of under- 
standing of the concepts and the 
necessary degrees of skill are more 
precisely defined, teachers in the high 
schools will be unable to determine 
how much emphasis is to be given a 
topic. Professor Meserve recognizes 
this fact in his article, and he points 
out that the sample test items sup- 
plied in the supplementary bulletin 
are of help in this respect. Still, a 
careful analysis and exposition of the 
behavior desired would add greatly 
to the ultimate effectiveness of the 
project. 

Another commendable feature of 
the University of Illinois list is that 
the topics are not grouped under 
traditional course names. Teachers are 
free to organize the learning experi- 
ences into general or “integrated” 
courses, introducing topics from alge- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry as 
problem needs or the organizing 
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scheme suggests them. The desirabil- 
ity of working out satisfactory inte- 
grated courses has long been recog- 
nized, and in recent years progress in 
this direction has been notable. That 
the topics in the Illinois list remain un- 
structured in terms of courses is es- 
pecially remarkable for another rea- 
son. Throughout the bulletin and in 
Professor Meserve’s paper, there seems 
to be a tacit assumption, namely, that 
the college curriculum in mathematics 
prerequisite to the calculus will con- 
tinue to be organized into courses on 
college algebra, trigonometry, and 
analytic geometry. This assumption 
may be valid in the case of engineering 
students at the University of Illinois, 
but it is not consistent with a durable 
trend toward the reorganization of 
mathematics courses at the Freshman 
level in many colleges. 

The fact is that the topics in the 
University of Illinois list represent 
the traditional approach to mathe- 
matics in secondary schools and col- 
leges. The writer has heard the list 
spontaneously criticized by a number 
of mathematicians of the highest pro- 
fessional standing. Although these 
men cannot be named here, it should 
be noted that none of them is a resi- 
dent of Illinois or is associated with 
the University of Chicago. Briefly, 
their criticism is to the effect that the 
list seems to ignore the point of view 
of modern mathematics. They believe 
that traditional courses put too much 
emphasis upon certain topics, of which 
the solution of oblique triangles and 
the law of tangents in trigonometry 
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may be cited as examples. Meanwhile, 
fundamental concepts, such as class or 
set, and modern techniques, such as 
those involved in statistical studies, 
are neglected. Those who have this 
point of view are undoubtedly con- 
cerned with the problem of the proper 
preparation of pure mathematicians 
and of men able to apply mathe- 
matics, not only in engineering, but 
also in many other fields. 

There is no question that the 
mathematics curriculum in high 
schools and junior colleges should give 
students otherwise qualified an ade- 
quate preparation for entering modern 
engineering curriculums in universi- 
ties. At the same time, the needs of 
this important but specialized field 
should not unduly influence the total 
program. The project under discus- 
sion here, and others like it, should be 
so extended as to insure that the 
mathematical needs of ali prospective 
college students are validly specified. 
In the meantime, high-school teach- 
ers of mathematics should use discre- 
tion in pointing to the list to justify 
the traditional selection and organ- 
ization of topics as unquestionably 
suitable for all students. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY IN 
St. Louis 


HE FIRST PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
west of the Mississippi River was 
opened in St. Louis just one hundred 
years ago. On February 11 a meeting 
of prominent educators, civic leaders, 
and public officers is being held to cele- 
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brate the centennial of Central High 
School. Later in the spring a “‘Festival 
of Progress in the St. Louis Public 
Secondary Schools” will also com- 
memorate the event. 

Today nearly all boys and girls 
take it for granted that they may 
attend a public high school—that is, if 
they live in the United States. They 
and their parents may decide that a 
private school is more desirable, but 
the decision is theirs to make, and a 
public high school is almost always 
accessible. It is hard to realize that 
this is not true in most of the other 
countries of the world. It is also hard 
to realize that one hundred years ago 
there were no public high schools in 
the United States west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and not many in the eastern 
part of the country. St. Louis is wisely 
capitalizing the opportunity to remind 
the public of the significant role that 
public secondary education has played 
in the development of our country. A 
similar opportunity awaits thousands 
of other high schools as they approach 
their hundredth anniversaries. On 
second thought, however, a question 
arises: Why wait? They should do it 
today. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


HE NEWSPAPERS and the maga- 

zines are filled with caustic criti- 
cisms of commercial television pro- 
grams. At the same time, nearly 
everyone agrees that, in the future, 
television can make a tremendous 
contribution toward achieving educa- 
tional goals. Nevertheless, educational 
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television is having a struggle to get 
going. 

The Wilmington (Delaware) Board 
of Education, for example, asked 
twenty-six community groups wheth- 
er they would be interested in pooling 
efforts and resources to launch an 
educational TV station. The replies 
were so disappointing that the Board 
of Education decided to postpone all 
TV plans for the time being. In Chi- 
cago the major universities, colleges, 
and museums banded together to try 
to finance a television station. To date 
they have made little progress. The 
situation has been well summarized 
by Frieda Hennock, member of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
in an article on “Basic TV Facts for 
Education” which appeared in the 
Journal of the AER (Association for 


Education by Radio) for November, 
1952. She writes: 


Given the merit of and need for education- 
al TV, the fundamental question facing edu- 
cation is how it may realize the vast poten- 
tial of television. The true answer is to get 
these stations built and on the air as soon as 
possible. To help you in this endeavor, the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
set aside and reserved 242 TV channels 
throughout the nation for noncommercial 
educational purposes. But this action pro- 
vides only the opportunity; local action in 
these communities is necessary to take ad- 
vantage of it. This is up to the educational 
interests in each community and to the many 
cultural institutions and civic agencies of all 
kinds who may co-operate with education in 
the building and operation of these stations. 
Their failure to do so—even their undue de- 
lay—will mean an irreparable loss to all of 
the people of these communities and thus to 
our national well-being. 
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It should be remembered that, 
while the reservation of channels for 
education was for an indefinite period, 
applications to amend the “Table of 
Assignments” may be filed after June 
2, 1953, with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Many educators fear 
that pressure from commercial inter- 
ests will result in loss of the reserved 
channels. Moreover, stations on these 
channels must operate on a completely 
noncommercial basis, which means 
that they cannot sell part of their time 
in order to finance educational pro- 
grams during the other part. This is 
undoubtedly a wise regulation. The 
temptation to sell time for advertising 
would lead to many compromising 
situations which would, in the long 
run, diminish the educational influ- 
ence of the station. 

The cost of a TV station is said to 
be from $200,000 upwards. Few edu- 
cational institutions are in a position 
to allocate funds of this magnitude to 
the building of television facilities. It 
is encouraging, however, to note a 
story in the Chicago Daily News on 
December 23, 1952, which reported 
that educational stations are under 
construction in ten cities and that 
nine others have filed applications 
with the Commission. The same 
article announced a plan for financing 
a Chicago station by selling shares of 
stock in a nonprofit corporation to 
citizens at a price of $2.00 per share. 
The number of shares sold to any indi- 
vidual or organization would be 
limited. The plan, as drawn up by 
William Howlett, consultant to the 
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National Committee for Educational 
Television, would be put in operation 
by an executive board composed of 
representatives of interested groups. 

This plan, if it actually becomes 
operative, may save the day for edu- 
cational television in Chicago and 
elsewhere. Through a very small in- 
vestment, a citizen can make avail- 
able, not only to himself, but to others, 
educational opportunities that would 
otherwise be restricted to a privileged 
few. Once the financial problem is 
solved, others will arise. Worth-while 
programs must be prepared, and view- 
ers must be trained to be discriminat- 
ing in their selections. The schools 
should begin now to prepare for a 
stellar role in this phase of educational 
TV. 

The successful outcome of the cam- 
paign a year ago to insure the alloca- 
tion of TV channels to education and 
the struggle since then to move for- 
ward and establish stations have per- 
haps tended to obscure a more funda- 
mental issue. Was the action of the 
Commission as much in the public 
interest as it should have been? Com- 
missioner Hennock did not think so, 
and she filed a dissent to the Commis- 
sion’s Sixth Report and Order referred 
to above. For a careful discussion of 
this issue, readers may wish to con- 
sult Vision in Television: The Origins 
and Potentialities of Educational Tele- 
vision, a little book by Haze! Cooley 
published late in 1952 by the Channel 
Press (1440 Broadway, New York 18). 
It presents in an appendix the full 
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text of Commissioner Hennock’s dis- 
sent. The price of the book is $2.00. 


SCHEDULING DRIVER EDUCATION 


RIVER-EDUCATION enrolments ap- 
pear to be leveling off after a 
period of rapid growth. One of the 
major difficulties in this unfortunate 
situation probably arises in connec- 
tion with the awarding of “credit” for 
this work. Many students are able to 
acquire the necessary items of infor- 
mation, attitudes, and skills in less 
than a semester of instruction. Courses 
that involve less than a semester are 
difficult to fit into a traditional organ- 
ization of the high-school curriculum 
Evidence to support these conclu- 
sions is not hard to find. An example is 
provided by the following quotation 
from the October 31, 1952, issue of 
the Quarterly Bulletin published by 
the Institute of Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering of the University 
of California. The statements are said 
to be based on data from 167 schools 
in California. 


(1) Most schools have a qualified teacher 
but one-sixth (mostly smaller schools) do 
not. (2) Only one-third of the schools offer 
driver education as a separate course. (3) 
In a fifth of the schools the course runs a full 
semester; in half, six weeks; in another fifth, 
less than ten hours. (4) Although the course 
has to be scheduled in the ninth or tenth 
grade if most students are to be reached be- 
fore they attain driving age of sixteen, one- 
fourth the schools offer it in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. (5) More than half the schools 
omit behind-the-wheel instruction, mainly 
because of cost and difficulties of programing. 
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One partial solution of this problem 
for some schools is to offer the train- 
ing on Saturdays, giving less attention 
to the “credit’”’ angle, and more to the 
role of the school in meeting ado- 
lescent and community needs. Many 
high-school students could and would 
arrange for instruction on Saturday, 
and most of the programing difficul- 
ties would then evaporate. 

In Grand Forks, North Dakota, the 
high school offered driver education to 
adults. Superintendent Elroy H 


Schroeder and Instructor Verl L. 
Clark, writing in the North Dakota 
Teacher for December, 1952, on “An 
Experiment in Driver Education,” 
have this to say: 


In the summer of 1952 a new experiment 
was attempted. Driver education was offered 
to adults in the city. The superintendent and 
the instructor agreed mutually that one an- 
nouncement would be made in the local 
newspaper and that the twenty hours of 
driving in the dually controlled car would be 
given for $20.00. The School Board would 
furnish the car and car insurance, and the 
$20.00 would be used for compensating the 
instructor for his time and expense. It was 
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hoped that a sufficient number would enrol 
to give the instructor two classes as part-time 
work while he was attending the university. 
The one newspaper announcement brought 
out almost fifty requests for the course. 
Twenty were actually trained. More would 
have been trained if a qualified driver and an 
an additional car had been available. This is 
evidence of the tremendous interest that is 
latent in a community. 


If adults are to be given driver 
training in the summer, why cannot it 
also be given then or on Saturdays to 
the young people? 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TEA 


HE Department of Education of 

the University of Chicago invites 
friends and alumni of the University 
who will be at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City to attend 
a tea on February 17, 1953, from four 
to six o’clock in the afternoon. The tea 
will be given in the Ozone Room of the 
Hotel Dennis. 


Mavrice L. HARTUNG 
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Wuo’s WHO FoR FEBRUARY 


The news notes in this is- 
sue have been prepared 
by Maurice L. Har- 
TUNG, associate profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago. CLYDE E. CurRAN, associate 
professor of education at Suffolk Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts, tells 
why general education is necessary, 
defines its scope, describes the types of 
persons who possess it, and sets forth 
the schools’ responsibility in providing 
it. BRUCE E. MESERVE, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois, writes about the new 
statement of college-entrance require- 
ments in mathematics developed by 
the University of Illinois. EpiTHa 
LUECKE, professor of home economics 
at North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas, gives the results of a study in 
which the social adjustment of college 
students was found to improve, as 
measured by objective tests, after a 
course in social fundamentals. Ray H. 
Smmpson, professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois, 
and KENNETH L. Camp, supervisor of 
dramatics at Horton Watkins High 
School, La Due, Missouri, interpret 
the responses to a questionnaire which 
was sent to parents to determine to 
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what extent the school was affecting 
out-of-school reading. The selected 
references in the various subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: Dora V. Smita, professor of 
education, University of Minnesota; 
ROBERT E. KEOHANE, assistant pro- 
fessor of social sciences, Shimer Col- 
lege, Mount Carroll, Illinois; Epna E. 
EISEN, professor of geography, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio; WILBUR 
L. BEAUCHAMP, professor of the teach- 
ing of science, University of Chicago; 
GEorGE E. HAwkKINs, administra- 
tive assistant and chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics at Lyons 
Township High School and Junior 
College, La Grange, Illinois; FRANCIS 
F. Powers, dean of the College of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Washing- 
ton; and KENNETH D. NORBERG, as- 
sociate professor of education and co- 
ordinator of audio-visual services at 
Sacramento State College, Sacramen- 
to, California. 


Joun W. DEvor, profes- 
sor of education at As- 
bury College, Wilmore, 
Kentucky. G. P. CaHoon, professor of 
Education at Ohio State University. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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WHAT IS GENERAL EDUCATION? 


CLYDE E..CURRAN 
Suffolk University, Boston, Massachusetts 


ENERAL EDUCATION is important 
today for two predominant rea- 
sons, both of which stem from contem- 
porary social conditions. The first con- 
cerns vocational training; the second, 
specialization. 


ADEQUATE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
REQUIRES GENERAL EDUCATION 


The amount of skill required to per- 
form most jobs in our modern indus- 
trial society is decreasing. Machines 
now do the work that men formerly 
had to do. While vocations demand 
less training and experience and yield 
fewer personal satisfactions, success- 
ful living requires more and more in- 
sight. Over the relatively short period 
of about fifty years, social conditions 
have changed so rapidly that the im- 
portance of education for competent 
living supersedes the importance of 
preparation in specific vocational 
techniques. The average worker may 
use little skill on the job, but, to fulfil 
adequately his prerogative as voter 
and citizen, he must command a 
shrewd judgment. 

Rapidly changing social conditions 
have also thrown added burdens upon 
marriage and parenthood. The high 
divorce rate testifies to this fact. To 
extract expanding love and compan- 
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ionship from family life, to turn these 
delicately tuned personal relations 
from chaos into the deepest of human 
satisfactions, imposes a gigantic re- 
sponsibility upon men and women. 

The use of machines has given us 
more leisure time, but to capitalize on 
this condition, to transform idle hours 
into constructive pleasure, poses an- 
other problem. Although today’s vo- 
cations give workers more leisure time 
and demand less skill, they yield fewer 
satisfactions. 

The worker lives in a complicated 
world where living fully as citizen, 
partner in marriage, and parent, while 
reaping the fullest pleasures from our 
culture, calls for a broad education—a 
general education. 

What have schools done about this 
condition? Until the turn of the pres- 
ent century, most secondary schools 
concentrated on a college-preparatory 
curriculum. From about 1900 until 
the present time, educators worked 
with the problem of building suitable 
vocational schools. To keep pace with 
the growing demands of a rapidly ex- 
panding industrial country, schools 
needed to give instruction in indus- 
trial arts. Compulsory attendance 
laws complicated the situation further 
by forcing into secondary schools a 
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widely diversified group of young 
people who had previously gone to 
work. They wanted training that 
would fit them for jobs in industry. 

Training in industrial arts required 
that machine shops, printing shops, 
and electrical, sheet-metal, and car- 
pentry shops be added to the school 
plant. By the time sufficient money 
had been raised for these additions 
and most up-and-coming communities 
had provided facilities for giving train- 
ing in journeyman crafts, new condi- 
tions in industry made the training 
provided by secondary schools practi- 
cally useless on the job. Surveys of in- 
dustries showed that less and less skill 
was required as more complicated 
machines were used. Vocational train- 
ing that focused almost entirely upon 
teaching specific mechanical skills, the 
kind provided in secondary schools 
throughout the country, wasted the 
time of the teachers and students, for 
it did not provide the training needed 
to find and keep a job. 

Today employers in industry seek 
well-rounded young people. Men who 
do the hiring want graduates of high 
schools and colleges who take an inter- 
est in the affairs of their community, 
who get along with people, who read 
well and have wide interests, who have 
an understanding of our cultural herit- 
age, who have the good sense to ad- 
just to the conditions under which 
they work, and who know how to 
think reflectively. Specific training in 
the mechanics of business and indus- 
try will no longer suffice. Adequate 
vocational training today demands a 
general education. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIRED BY 
INCREASING SPECIALIZATION 


Specialization is the second social 
condition that requires schools to give 
a general education. The specialization 
which typifies modern society devel- 
ops individuals with a partial vision of 
the world. They see the panorama of 
current events, not in relation to an 
integrated pattern with roots growing 
out of history, but from the frame of 
their particular specialty. Doctors, 
scientists, or workers on assembly lines 
develop attitudes and dispositions 
that reflect their specialties. Workers 
and employers, for example, approach 
questions of policy from different 
backgrounds. Thus they find them- 
selves ensnared in perpetual disputes. 
Professional men live in a world that 
tends to give them not a unified and 
complete understanding of their total 
community but a slant commensu- 
rable with their specialty. All of us, be- 
cause of the need for specialization in 
our culture today, live in little worlds 
of our own, which have a particular 
set of customs. This tendency for bar- 
riers to grow between people because 
of the work they do and the way they 
live is a serious threat to our democ- 
racy. 

Whether a man works as a banker 
or a laborer, a scientist or an automo- 
bile mechanic, whether he is a high- 
school graduate or has advanced de- 
grees from universities, everyone in a 
democracy has a stake in what hap- 
pens to others. In a democracy it is 
absolutely essential that people devel- 
op areas of understanding about which 
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(regardless of some drastic differences 
of opinion) all can say, ‘We hold this 
in common.”’ Men widely separated in 
education, in economic position, in re- 
ligious beliefs, in political affiliations 
can develop areas of common under- 
standing. A democratic community 
cannot hold together without this in- 
tegration. 

Men are not endowed at birth with 
the ability to understand and work 
out common destinies together. De- 
mocracy is not a gift; it is a process, 
the operation of which requires tre- 
mendous effort. A large share of the 
burden of developing understanding 
falls into the hands of teachers. They 
must seek to teach youth, regardless of 
differences in backgrounds, how to un- 
derstand one another and how to 
build strong community ties. This re- 
quires a general education. 


WHAT PERSONS WITH GENERAL 
EDUCATION ARE LIKE 


What qualities of behavior does a 
person with a general education show? 
He understands and cherishes the 
people with whom he associates. He 
satisfies his physical wants in a way 
that brings satisfaction to himself, his 
family, and his friends. In his acts af- 
fecting local, national, and interna- 
tional events, he shows extraordinary 
balance and insight. His every move is 
marked with enthusiasm. A burning 
curiosity continuously takes him into 
wonderful adventures of the mind and 
spirit. 

Where do we find such people? In 
every walk of life. The pity is that 
there are so few. And even more piti- 
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ful, the forces which seem to influence 
their development have been left to 
chance. The ranks of those with gener- 
al educations are filled by people from 
every occupational and educational 
level; even many with no formal edu- 
cation find room here. They seem to 
acquire their breadth of personal de- 
velopment by accident and often with- 
out the aid of schools. 


KIND OF LEARNING NECESSARY FOR 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Does reading classics necessarily 
give an individual the attributes spo- 
ken of? Certainly not! Just look at the 
hundreds of college professors who 
have absorbed great books but who 
have none of the preceding character- 
istics. Despite great erudition, their 
way of life has narrowed their hori- 
zons. On the other hand, hundreds of 
individuals walk the streets every day 
who have not read one classic but who 
have all the qualities of the generally 
educated. What does this mean? The 
answer is obvious and simple, and 
practically every poet and sage has 
pointed it out. The answer is that we 
learn the way to wisdom or foolishness 
through living, that we become what 
we are through the kinds of experi- 
ences we have. 

If educators wish to control human 
development, they must, then, learn 
how to analyze the intricacies of hu- 
man experience and how to provide 
experiences that shape human person- 
ality toward desirable ends. To sup- 
pose that a book or a set of books or 
any other form of verbalization, no 
matter how wonderful, automatically 
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invokes desired responses, overlooks 
the principles of how people grow, de- 
velop, and learn. The assumption un- 
derlying the notion that verbalizations 
spontaneously enter into human be- 
havior must proceed from the convic- 
tion that people learn through the 
process of passive reception. 

But learning is a dynamic affair. 
The backlog of personality traits that 
people have developed largely deter- 
mines the effect that an idea or a book 
will have upon them. More often than 
not, new ideas, presented verbally, 
even when understood intellectually, 
do not become effective in human be- 
havior. There are several reasons for 
this: the individual has not had suffi- 
cient familiarity with the idea to 
adopt it temperamentally, or he has 
dispositions that reject the idea, or the 
idea remains verbal because it is no 
part of a vital experience. In addition 
to the total personality of the individ- 
ual involved, the situation under 
which contact with the book or idea is 
made shades the kind of experiences 
undergone. An individual may come 
into contact with books and ideas 
which his background would enable 
him to understand and incorporate 
into his personality, but there may be 
situational difficulties that prevent 
him from having positive experiences 
with them. Such difficulties may in- 
clude a wide variety of physical and 
psychological disturbances, such as 
noise, fatigue, bad air, distracting 
colors, heat, boredom, and anxiety. 

Furthermore, because of misunder- 
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standing about the place that books 
really take in pupils’ lives, the tenden- 
cy in school is to replace vital experi- 
ence with verbalizations. The place of 
books depends upon the kinds of ex- 
periences that students have had with 
them. The treatment of Shakespeare 
in many high schools and colleges 
serves as a good example of how inef- 
fective are our methods of working 
books into the lives of students. The 
young people undergo such unpleasant 
experiences with these plays that any 
desire to read books of the so-called 
“cultural” variety is killed. Many 
teachers insist that students memo- 
rize long, pithy passages of Shake- 
speare’s plays and repeat endless facts 
about plot and characters. If the stu- 
dent succeeds in performing these ex- 
ercises with dexterity, he receives an A 
and the nod of assurance that lets him 
know he has done good work, although 
this experience may have instilled in 
him such a loathing of literature that 
he will never voluntarily pick up an- 
other book of this kind. 


METHODS NECESSARY FOR 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


What, then, is general education? 
Educators have been heading the 
wrong way when they devote their 
time almost solely to the organization 
and reorganization of curriculum con- 
tent. They cannot be too careful in 
their organization of curriculums, but 
this alone will not give students the 
broad insights needed for successful 
living in contemporary society. Edu- 
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cators have been searching for the set 
of subjects or the arrangement of sub- 
jects that will give students broad and 
penetrating understandings. By now 
they realize that subjects alone cannot 
do this. 

The answer to the question, ‘““What 
is general education?”’ concerns meth- 
od as well as content—but not method 
in the narrow sense of devising teach- 
ing techniques to transmit subject 
matter to students. This idea is a 
counterpart of the notion that, once 
educators have found the right con- 
tent, their problems are solved. The 
methodology needed by teachers to- 
day must take them into conditions 
under which people learn and develop 
—into the scientific study of human 
behavior, especially the generative 
force of conduct, namely, the emo- 
tions. Situations that psychologists, 
sociologists, biologists, and philoso- 
phers have studied for years must be- 
come a part of teachers’ backgrounds. 
From such disciplines they must build 
generalizations and skills for analyzing 
the personalities, backgrounds, and 
experiences of students. They must 
understand the dynamic forces of life 
that shape people. They must become 
applied scientists of human relations. 

In addition to studying the effect 
that human experience has on person- 
ality, educators must know how to 
provide educative experiences that 
will take student growth toward de- 
sired goals. What makes this particu- 
larly difficult is the place of the stu- 
dent in the educative situation. The 
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student does the experiencing, and the 
propensity for participating in one 
rather than another shade of meaning 
connected with an experience depends 
upon his total personality. The stu- 
dent’s desires, habits, and attitudes, 
which have developed through his 
contact with life, open or close the 
possibility that specific situations will 
have effects upon him. Furthermore, 
teachers enter classrooms with per- 
sonality facets that often conflict with 
the backgrounds of the students. Thus 
teachers become immersed in personal 
relations which they, too, must often 
modify. This conflict complicates the 
educative scene even further. 

When teachers endeavor to stimu- 
late educative experiences, they can- 
not simply impose a set of materials, 
objects, or ideas upon the student and 
expect to obtain results. They must 
know the student and the kinds of ex- 
periences that he is having in the class- 
room and the effect that these have 
upon his personality. Then follows the 
difficult process of continuously pro- 
viding situations that will shape his 
personality in desired directions. The 
error made by many educators is to 
overlook the simple fact that the stu- 
dent is the focal point. 


EVALUATING THE GENERAL- 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Keeping constant check upon the 
results of in-school experiences is one 
of the most significant phases of 
method. Teachers must possess accu- 
rate evidence about the effectiveness 
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of what they do. They must know 
whether their ways of handling expe- 
rience get the desired results. Despite 
the thousands of tests in use today, 
teachers are almost completely at 
sea on this score. They do not know 
whether they are getting results. 

To check this point, ask teachers or 
administrators of high schools and 
colleges what books recent graduates 
read and enjoy and why they read 
those books, what occupations they 
follow and what part the school has 
had in preparing them for these occu- 
pations, which graduates are married 
and what the school has done to make 
this intricate human relationship last- 
ing and worthy, and so on. You will 
find that these questions will embar- 
rass educators simply because they do 
not know the answers and because 
they are part of a system that makes 
practically no attempt to find the an- 
swers. Yet schools claim to equip 
youth in all these and in many more 
practical areas of living. One of the 
most essential and neglected phases of 
method is evaluating the results of 
teaching in the light of practical ac- 
complishments. 

Studying the students’ social and 
psychological backgrounds, providing 
educative experiences that will further 
student growth, and continually 
checking to see in what direction 
school experiences take the students 
constitute the outline of the method 
that teachers should follow. 


THE PLACE OF THE TEACHER IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


But what has this to do with gener- 
al education? The very way people 
live, the culture that nurtures them, 
are shot through with forces that tend 
to narrow their lives. If we examine 
almost any section of our culture, we 
see restricting and narrowing influ- 
ences at work. The hundreds of preju- 
dices that people harbor; occupational 
specialization that tends to isolate; 
widespread discrepancies in values and 
in religious orientation; crime; delin- 
quency; distrust; the approach to art, 
literature, and music that either de- 
velops the snobbish aesthete or leads 
to boredom; the conditions underlying 
anxiety—all these take their toll of hu- 
man personality by pressing it into re- 
stricting confines. Study of these 
forces constitutes part of the elaborate 
method needed to improve teaching. 
Providing general education, however, 
takes more than mere knowledge in 
the scientific sense, although this is an 
essential first step. Education, by the 
very meaning of the word, signifies de- 
sire for moral improvement. Thus we 
who educate commit ourselves to the 
task of trying to improve conditions. 
Desire for human betterment, supple- 
mented by a realistic insight into what 
stands in the way of educational ful- 
filment and by a working method for 
overcoming the obstacles, places in the 
hands of teachers the tools for provid- 
ing general education. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIST OF 
MATHEMATICAL COMPETENCIES 


BRUCE E. MESERVE 
University of Illinois 


WO CONDITIONS in Illinois make it 

desirable to reconsider the mathe- 
matical preparation of prospective col- 
lege students. A group of educators 
has questioned the effectiveness of 
present methods of stating entrance 
requirements for college. At the same 
time, the College of Engineering of the 
University of Illinois, in its efforts to 
keep pace with the scientific advances 
of our time, is striving to have Fresh- 
men start their college mathematics 
with analytic geometry. These condi- 
tions are merely local manifestations 
of two basic conditions that are com- 
mon throughout the country: the de- 
sire of many educators to know exact- 
ly what competencies their students 
need and the increasing need for 
mathematical competencies in the 
applications of scientific advances in 
our culture. 

How should mathematics teachers 
react to these needs? Should we teach 
only the mathematical concepts that 
every student needs, or should we try 
to impart a thorough mastery of ele- 
mentary mathematics, including some 
of the concepts of calculus? Neither 
extreme appears desirable for ali stu- 
dents. Teachers, administrators, and 
scientists can look forward to mu- 


tually satisfactory programs in ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school math- 
ematics if all concerned with meeting 
the needs of the students co-operate in 
planning the programs. This will take 
time and considerable study. We must 
determine the competencies needed by 
all types of students, and we must de- 
termine when the students are ready 
for, and in need of, those competen- 
cies. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PRESENT LIST 


Two years ago the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program proposed the 
elimination of the unit credit system 
of stating college-entrance require- 
ments. This committee, which has co- 
operated with the Illinois Secondary- 
School Principals’ Association and 
thirty-two other state-wide profes- 
sional and lay organizations, is spon- 
sored by the state superintendent of 
public instruction. A bulletin prepared 
by the Steering Committee quoted 
from an earlier report of the Eight- 
Year Study: 

The assumption that preparation for the 
liberal arts college depends upon the study of 


certain prescribed subjects in the secondary 
school is no longer tenable... . 
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The conclusion must be drawn... that 
the assumption upon which school and col- 
lege relations have been based in the past 
must be abandoned.... 

To move ahead, schools must have en- 
couragement from colleges. To give that en- 
couragement, colleges must abandon their 
present admissions policy.! 


The committee accordingly recom- 
mended a new college-admissions pol- 
icy based primarily on tests. For gen- 
eral college work, the following five 
criteria were proposed: (1) score on a 
scholastic aptitude test, (2) score on a 
test of critical reading, (3) score on a 
test of writing skill, (4) score on a 
simple mathematical test, and (5) evi- 
dence that the student has an intel- 
lectual interest and some effective 
study habits. 

For specialized curriculums which 
begin in the Freshman year of college, 
certain other specified competencies 
may be required. For example, math- 
ematical competencies may be re- 
quired for students of engineering. 
The high schools are urged to pro- 
vide means for students to acquire 
these competencies prior to grad- 
uation, and the colleges are urged 
to determine the attainment of the 
competencies by means of standard 
tests rather than to accept credits in 


1 Wilford M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight- 
Year Study, pp. 118-22. Adventure in American 
Education, Vol. I. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. 

Quoted in New College Admission Require- 
ments Recommended, pp. 10, 11. Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 9. 
Circular Series A, No. 51. Springfield, Illinois: 
Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1950. 


specified courses. When small high 
schools are unable to provide spe- 
cialized courses to meet the needs of 
their graduates, “the colleges are 
urged to make provisions for the basic 
specialized work with as little handi- 
cap to the student as possible.” 

At the University of Illinois about 
one-tenth of the Freshmen who enter 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences have had less than two years of 
high-school mathematics and must 
take a course in basic inathematics 
before graduation. However, there 
are two good reasons why public 
school teachers should not com- 
placently assume that college-prepar- 
atory students can learn all the mathe- 
matics they need after they arrive at 
college: First, in recent years only 
about one out of four of the students 
who entered with less than two years 
of high-school mathematics has been 
able to overcome the handicap of in- 
adequate preparation and to complete 
college training. Second, the postpone- 
ment of mathematical training notice- 
ably'extends the number of years that 
many students must spend in college. 
Thus, inadequate high-school prepara- 
tion for college reduces the probability 
that the student can obtain a college 
degree and increases the financial in- 
vestment and the amount of time re- 
quired to earn a degree. 

The new admission requirements 
were not proposed by the University 
of Illinois and have not been accepted 
by the University of Illinois. How- 
ever, recommendations formulated by 
a group of professional educators can- 
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not be ignored. Also, the Federation of 
Illinois Colleges, an association of 
private colleges, has approved the 
recommendations, at least in prin- 
ciple. 

If the colleges cannot expect enter- 
ing Freshmen to have any particular 
course or sequence of courses in high 
school, what subject-matter content 
can they expect? The colleges must 
specify the competencies that college- 
preparatory students need and must 
consider with the secondary schools 
the problem of meeting these needs. 

In addition to the recommendations 
of the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program, a second force at the 
University of Illinois makes desirable 
a reconsideration of the mathe.natical 
preparation for college. The College 
of Engineering is striving to keep 
abreast of the scientific advances of 
our time while continuing to offer a 
Bachelor’s degree for four years of 
college work. It is well known that in 
many engineering courses successful 
work is dependent upon the mathe- 
matical preparation of the students. 
A large number of entering students 
have had four years of high-school 
mathematics and are ready to begin 
their college mathematics with ana- 
lytic geometry. Others must spend a 
semester taking college algebra and 
trigonometry. It was felt that many of 
these students would prepare them- 
selves for analytic geometry before 
coming to college if they knew what 
topics they should master. Students 
who have mastered the competencies 
in the University of Illinois list are 
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able to start their college mathematics 
with analytic geometry and then to 
take college physics concurrently with 
calculus the second semester of their 
Freshman year. Considerable time 
can be saved in this way. All en- 
gineering curriculums at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have been revised, 
effective September, 1953, to start 
with analytic geometry in the first 
semester of the Freshman year. 

From the point of view of the teach- 
er of mathematics, the two conditions 
that I have mentioned have a common 
significance. Each requires that we 
know what competencies the students 
actually need. The University of 
Illinois list of competencies is a start 
on this problem. The procedure used 
by the committee to develop the 
Illinois list has been described else- 
where,” but a summary follows. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIST 


The committee was organized about 
three years ago. It consisted of two 
members of the faculty of the College 
of Engineering, two from the College 
of Education, and two from the De- 
partment of Mathematics. After con- 
sidering other studies and interview- 
ing about 150 students and staff mem- 
bers, the committee formulated a list 
of topics based primarily upon the 
mathematical needs in college courses. 
This list was circulated as a check list 
to all staff members of the College of 
Engineering who were teaching Fresh- 


? Kenneth B. Henderson and Kern Dickman, 
‘‘Minimum Mathematical Needs of Prospective 
Students in a College of Engineering,’’ Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLV (February, 1952), 89-93. 
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man courses and to a selected group 
of staff members of the Department of 
Mathematics. Next, a revised list was 
circulated to the mathematics teach- 
ers of nine high schools. Members of 
the committee met with the mathe- 
matics departments of most of these 
schools and discussed the list of topics 
in detail. The final list reflected the 
excellent suggestions of the secondary- 
school teachers. This list was approved 
by the Policy and Development Com- 
mittee of the College of Engineering 
and was published in a University of 
Illinois Bulletin.* 

The University of Illinois list con- 
tains ninety-seven topics and includes 
such concepts as the following: 
Fundamental operations, including mental 

calculations with integers, common frac- 

tions, decimals, and mixed numbers 

Concept of percentage, including per cent of 
increase and decrease 

Concept of ratio and proportion, of measure- 
ment and standard units, of an approxi- 
mate number, precision of a measure- 
ment, significant digits, and rounding-off 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of signed numbers, polynomials, 
algebraic fractions, radicals, and complex 
numbers 

Concept of a plane angle, dihedral angle, 
congruence, similarity, symmetry, locus, 
definition, postulate, and theorem 


Thirty of the topics, those com- 
monly associated with college algebra 
and trigonometry, are designated by 


3 Mathematical Needs of Prospective Students at 
the College of Engineering of the University of 
Illinois. University of Mlinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XLIX, No. 18. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois, 1951. 

Reviewed in “Aids to Teaching,’ Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLV (October, 1952), 462. 
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asterisks. The unmarked list is a mini- 
mum list for students who plan to 
start their college mathematics with 
college algebra and trigonometry or 
any other courses requiring at least 
two years of high-school mathematics. 
The complete list is for students who 
wish to start with analytic geometry 
or any other course having college 
algebra and trigonometry as prereq- 
uisites. There is also a list of thirteen 
supplementary topics that are not in- 
dispensable but are recommended if 
there is time to cover them. We are 
very pleased when our students have 
some mastery of the supplementary 
topics, but we are primarily concerned 
with a thorough coverage of the topics 
on the minimum list. 

All topics on the University of IIli- 
nois list are covered in the traditional 
college-preparatory courses of most 
four-year mathematics programs. 
Thus we are not asking for additional 
subject matter. Rather, we are trying 
to specify what we mean by four years 
of high-school mathematics. The col- 
leges are interested in the competen- 
cies of the prospective student—his 
ability to perform mathematical oper- 
ations and to understand and apply 
mathematical concepts. Traditional 
courses, when properly taught, satisfy 
these needs. 


STUDENTS TO WHOM LIST APPLIES 


Specifically, which students would 
profit by a study of the topics in the 
University of Illinois list? Starting in 
September, 1953, all entering Fresh- 
men in the College of Engineering, the 
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agricultural-engineering curriculum of 
the College of Agriculture, or the 
chemical-engineering curriculum of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences at the University of Illinois must 
have these competencies in order to 
enter the University of Illinois with- 
out deficiencies. Students in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, and in all 
curriculums requiring a course in col- 
lege chemistry or physics must acquire 
these competencies in secondary 
school or complete them in college. 
Curriculums leading to a degree in 
nursing and premedical curriculums 
usually require chemistry. 

Many other students would find 
knowledge of the topics in the Illinois 
list a real asset. The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission has recommended 
that students with high intelligence 
quotients be required to take four 
years of high-school mathematics, in- 
cluding some calculus if possible.‘ 
With the exception of students whose 
abilities lie primarily in music or art, 
these bright students tend to go into 
situations in which the four years of 
mathematics will be very useful. For 
example, a friend of mine recently ar- 
rived on the University of Illinois 
campus to work on a doctorate in 
zoology. Although she has a Master’s 
degree, she must take college algebra, 
trigonometry, and two other semesters 
of undergraduate mathematics before 
taking physical chemistry. In general, 

4 Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion of the Gifted. Washington: Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education As- 


sociation and the American Association of School 
AdministrAtors, 1950. 
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competency in mathematics will be a 
real asset to students in the biological 
and physical sciences and in cur- 
riculums such as economics, agricul- 
ture, and psychology, in which sta- 
tistics is used as a tool. Graduate pro- 
grams in these fields now require 
mathematics. The present trend will 
certainly result later in undergraduate 
needs for mathematics. Meanwhile, 
any student with the additional prepa- 
ration in mathematics will have a real 
advantage. 

It should be emphasized that the 
University of Illinois list of topics ap- 
plies to all these groups of students, 
not merely to engineers. The un- 
marked list applies to all students in 
curriculums with college algebra as a 
Freshman course. The complete list 
applies to all students who wish to 
start their college programs with any 
course having college algebra and 
trigonometry as prerequisites. 


STUDY OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 
NEEDED 


The next question and the basic 
question is: How do the needs of these 
students affect our mathematics pro- 
grams? 

One of the major problems that the 
University of Illinois list of topics has 
created for the high schools appears to 
be: What degree of mastery or depth 
of understanding of concepts and what 
degree of facility in formal manipula- 
tion is implied? The development of 
the minimum list of topics, the de- 
velopment of tests to measure the 
competencies attained by the student 
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and to indicate the thoroughness ex- 
pected in covering the topics, and the 
development of an experimental cur- 
riculum at the University High School 
—these are the principal steps that 
we are taking at the University of 
Illinois to help answer this question. 
We have issued a five-page supple- 
ment to our bulletin on Mathematical 
Needs of Prospective Students at the 
College of Engineering, describing the 
multiple-choice, machine-scored tests 
that we shall use to measure the thor- 
oughness with which the topics in the 
minimum list have been covered. 
There are forty sample test questions 
in this supplement, and it is hoped 
that they will give an indication of the 
degree of mastery that is desired. 
The College of Engineering, the 
College of Education, the Department 
of Mathematics, and the University 
High School are co-operating in the 
development of an experimental math- 
ematical curriculum for Grades IX 
through XII. At the University High 
School we are seeking to develop a 
mathematics program of such a nature 
that the first year, or preferably the 
first two years, may be taken as ter- 
minal courses in mathematics and the 
complete program may be taken to 
satisfy the needs of prospective en- 
gineers. It is assumed that the mathe- 
matical needs for prospective en- 
gineers are essentially the same as the 
needs for students preparing for study 
in any area requiring courses in col- 
legiate mathematics. We plan to spec- 
ify, at least for our own use, the as- 
pects of each topic in the minimum 
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list that we shall include in each of 
Grades IX, X, XI, and XII. These 
topics and those for students who plan 
to terminate their mathematical train- 
ing at the end of the ninth or tenth 
year will form the basis for courses 
that we shall offer at the University 
High School. 

The mathematical competencies 
that are needed by terminal students 
must also be determined. The Illinois 
list of mathematical competencies 
represents a start in the determination 
of competencies needed by college- 
preparatory students. There is still a 
great deal to be done in specifying 
these competencies more exactly. 
Eventually, the lists of competencies 
will make it possible to reorganize sec- 
ondary-school programs in mathe- 
matics without causing either colleges 
or parents undue concern. 

Another major problem is: How can 
the high-school mathematics program 
be organized to satisfy most effec- 
tively the needs of the students? 

The freedom to reorganize the cur- 
riculum is highly desirable for the sec- 
ondary schools. The colleges are in- 
terested in the competencies of pro- 
spective students, but the organization 
of the secondary-school mathematics 
program should be a responsibility of 
the secondary schools. Most colleges 
are satisfied with the present college- 
preparatory courses when they are 
well taught, but it is certainly con- 
ceivable that there may exist more 
effective organizations of high-school 
mathematics. Indeed, one of the out- 
standing present trends appears to be 
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the removal of some of the artificial 
barriers separating algebra and ge- 
ometry. Why should mathematics be 
compartmentalized into a year of al- 
gebra, a year of geometry, a half-year 
of algebra, a half-year of solid ge- 
ometry, a half-year of college algebra, 
and a half-year of trigonometry? Why 
not use geometric concepts to aid in 
the visualization of algebraic proc- 
esses? Why not use algebraic repre- 
sentations to add meaning and useful- 
ness to geometric concepts? Many 
outstanding teachers are emphasizing 
these interrelations between algebra 
and geometry. 

The present trend is away from the 
compartmentalization of mathematics 
to a teaching of mathematics accord- 
ing to the difficulty of the concepts 
and the needs of the pupils. This trend 
is evident in many textbooks even 
though their titles have not changed. 
It is evident in the discussions at the 
meetings of the Nationa] Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. It is evi- 
dent in the classroom procedure of 
some of our most effective teachers. It 
is the basis for new programs in math- 
ematics that are being developed in 
New York, Florida, California, in sev- 
eral of the provinces of Canada, and in 
many high schools throughout our 
country. Many of these new programs 
appear to be fully as effective as the 
usual programs in meeting the needs 
of college-preparatory students, if not 
more effective. 

Our experimental course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois High School repre- 
sents an attempt to bring the ad- 
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vantages of this trend into the class- 
room. We are, accordingly, recon- 
sidering the entire mathematical cur- 
riculum at the University High 
School, keeping in mind not only the 
needs of terminal and of college-pre- 
paratory students, but also the de- 
velopment of mathematical concepts 
according to their difficulty and their 
inherent relationships. 

We do not expect to make radical 
changes in the total subject-matter 
content. We do expect to change the 
emphasis and the point of view in sev- 
eral places, to consider numerical 
trigonometry and deductive thinking 
earlier than usual, and to reduce the 
emphasis upon detailed manipula- 
tions of the type frequently associated 
with college-entrance examinations. 
There will be fully as many proofs as 
usual, but fundamental principles 
rather than memorized procedures 
will be stressed. There will be more 
geometry in the algebra and more al- 
gebra in the geometry. We feel that 
this reorganization and the emphasis 
upon fundamental concepts will great- 
ly improve the effectiveness of the 
early courses as terminal courses and 
will noticeably facilitate the mathe- 
matical development of students tak- 
ing four years of mathematics. Stu- 
dents in schools that are unable to 
offer four years of mathematics may 
take the necessary courses by cor- 
respondence. This is common in Wis- 
consin, where the school boards are 
required to pay the fees. It is possible 
in Illinois, Iowa, and many other 
states. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


I shal! conclude with a few remarks 
about the responsibilities of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools—the re- 
sponsibilities of public schools to the 
public in general and their pupils in 
particular. 

Many recognized studies, including 
that of the Committee on Post-War 
Plans, have found that, with proper 
readiness programs, pupils master and 
enjoy number concepts at any early 
age. In both elementary and second- 
ary schools, the science programs 
should emphasize concepts of measure 
and magnitude. In elementary and 
secondary schools and in colleges, each 
student must be stimulated and 


challenged to develop to the extent of 
his ability. In order to base our mathe- 
matical programs upon competencies 
needed by the students, we need 
further evaluations of those com- 
petencies. The University of Illinois 
list of mathematical competencies 
provides a starting point for continued 
study by colleges and secondary 
schools of the competencies needed by 
college-preparatory students. It repre- 
sents an attempt to specify com- 
petencies rather than to require 
courses which often vary with the 
textbook at hand. Most important of 
all, it provides a basis for increased 
co-operation between the schools and 
the colleges in meeting their common 
responsibilities to their students. 
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A COURSE IN SOCIAL FUNDAMENTALS 
CONTRIBUTES TO ADJUSTMENT 


EDITHA LUECKE 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 


ERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
P of high-school and college stu- 
dents, as measured by personality 
tests and adjustment inventories, can 
be improved through courses in social 
fundamentals, as has been reported in 
several Texas studies. Factors pointed 
out as responsible for the improve- 
ment include course content and class 
procedures which provide a permissive 
atmosphere. Studies of course content 
are based on, or directly related to, 
students’ problems of physical ap- 
pearance, developing friendships, dat- 
ing, and establishing satisfactory vo- 
cational, professional, or business 
relationships. Studies dealing with 
method emphasize the students’ privi- 
leges and responsibilities for active 
participation in planning and carrying 
out the program of work for the se- 
mester. The studies include anecdotal 
records of students’ remarks and 
comments which express feelings of 
satisfaction with regard to their im- 
provement in social conduct, in self- 
confidence, and in social relationships. 

In 1950, Pinkston,’ working with 
two groups of forty-four college Fresh- 


1 John R. Pinkston, ‘‘An Evaluation of Teach- 
ing Techniques as Evidenced by the Guilford- 
Martin Temperament Inventory.’’ Unpublished 
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men at North Texas State College 
found that students in education 
classes in which the “group process” 
was used made higher adjustment 
scores than students in classes taught 
by the textbook method. In 1951, 
Wester,? working with thirty-five 
Gainesville High School homemaking 
students on their personal and social 
problems, found significant increases 
in scores on adjustment tests after she 
had taught specialized units on per- 
sonality development. Wester worked 
with the students in selecting course 
content based on their needs and in- 
terests. Furthermore, she used in- 
formal procedures in the classroom, 
held individual conferences with the 
students, and sponsored an out-of- 
class social program. The statistical 
findings of this study were supported 
by sociometric tests and observations 
which showed how individuals who 
were formerly rejected established 
friendships and became accepted 
members of a group. 


Master’s thesis, School of Education, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas, 1950. 

2 Dean Wester, ‘““The Effectiveness of a Spe- 
cialized Unit in Improving the Adjustment of 
Homemaking Girls.” Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, School of Home Economics, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas, 1951. 
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THE PRESENT STUDY 


A steady increase in the class enrol- 
ment, together with favorable com- 
ments of students and apparent 
changes in their attitude, has focused 
attention on the intrinsic value of a 
course in social fundamentals at North 
Texas State College. Offered as an 
elective by the School of Home Eco- 
nomics over a period of twenty years, 
the enrolment in the course has grown 
continuously. Unsolicited comments 
of the class members to teachers in 
other fields, as well as to the home- 
economics staff, indicate that students 
in this course gain something which 
helps them with their personal, social, 
and professional problems in a manner 
not experienced elsewhere in the col- 
lege curriculum. Furthermore, their 
change in attitude as the work of the 
semester progresses furnishes addi- 
tional evidence of improved adjust- 
ment. This article is a preliminary re- 
port of a more extended study which 
made use of selected tests to deter- 
mine the contributions that the course 
in social fundamentals makes to the 
personal and social adjustment of 
college students. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


One hundred and forty students in 
four classes of social fundamentals 
participated in this study during the 
fall semester of 1952. After tentative 
objectives had been defined, the 
teacher and students planned the con- 
tent of the course jointly. The follow- 
ing out-of-class social events were set 
up as an integral part of the semester’s 
program: an informal picnic, a semi- 
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formal tea, a formal dinner, a formal 
dance, and a mock wedding. Class 
activities revolved about recognizing, 
analyzing, and developing information 
on the social usage related to this pro- 
gram. Other areas of social usage in- 
cluded were men’s and women’s man- 
ners for various occasions and circum- 
stances, entertaining at home, table 
etiquette, conversation, and corre- 
spondence. 

In addition to occasional lectures, 
class activities consisted in informal 
group discussion, with leaders chosen 
from the class; committee work; re- 
ports; demonstrations; and _socio- 
drama. Mock service was used in the 
study of teas, meal service, and table 
manners. 

In the gathering of the data, three 
instruments were used for pretesting 
and final testing. To measure ac- 
quaintance with, and understanding 
of, the rules of social conduct, Ste- 
phenson and Millett’s Test on Social 
Usage (published by McKnight and 
McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois) was 
employed. The Guilford-Bell Person- 
nel Inventory (Sheridan Supply Co., 
Beverly Hills, California) was used to 
ascertain change in personality traits, 
and Bell’s Adjustment Inventory 
(Stanford University Press) was em- 
ployed to measure improvement in 
adjustment. Although the Test on 
Social Usage was designed for sec- 
ondary schools, it was considered fair- 
ly satisfactory for the purpose of this 
study. It covers most of the social 
situations included in the course and 
has sufficient spread to show any im- 
provement achieved by superior stu- 
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dents. The divisions of the test con- 
cerned living with others, introduc- 
tions, writing letters, invitations, par- 
ties, eating, dating, dancing, behavior 
in public places, traveling, house 
guests, appearance, and miscellaneous 
situations. Form A was used for the 
pretest and Form B for the final test. 

The Guilford-Martin Personnel In- 
ventory measures three personality 
traits which are essentials of good ad- 
justment: objectivity, agreeableness, 
and co-operation. This test is interest- 
ing to the students and has reported re- 
liability coefficients of .83 for objectiv- 
ity, .90 for agreeableness, and .91 for 
co-operativeness. 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory 
provides four measures of personal and 
social adjustment: home adjustment, 
health adjustment, social adjustment, 
and emotional adjustment. The re- 
liability coefficients for the four meas- 
ures are reported as .89, .80, .89, and 
.85, respectively. Since only one form 
of the Adjustment Inventory is avail- 
able, and only one form of the Person- 
nel Inventory, the same forms of these 
instruments were used for both the 
pretests and the final tests. 

After the semester’s program of 
work had been planned, the idea of 
the proposed study was presented to 
the students and their interest and co- 
operation were enlisted. The tests 
were then administered at three suc- 
cessive class meetings. 

Near the end of the semester the 
students learned the results of the 
pretests. The scores were explained 
and interpreted. Some of the types 
and causes of unsatisfactory adjust- 
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ments were considered, and students’ 
questions relative to what can be done 
about maladjustments were discussed. 
The tests were then repeated. 


RESULTS 


The statistical significance of the 
differences between the group means 
for the various factors being studied 
were determined by computing the / 
value for each pretest and final-test 
comparison. After the mean difference 
had been derived, the standard error 
of the difference and the critical ratio 
(¢) were computed. The critical ratio 
was referred to Fisher’s tables to de- 
termine statistical significance. The 
number of students for whom tests 
were analyzed were 41 men and 60 
women. Fisher’s ¢ values for these 
numbers are: men, to, = 2.704 and 
tos = 2.021; women, to, = 2.660 and 
tos = 2.000. 

Table 1 gives ¢ values for the 
achievements of men and women as 
shown by the mean differences be- 
tween their pretest and final-test 
scores. A comparison of the critical 
ratios for the social usage tests with 
Fisher’s ¢ values for groups of 41 and 
60 shows that the score gains are 
highly significant for both men and 
women. For instance, ¢ values for the 
score increases on the social usage test 
were 5.21 for men and 10.84 for 
women. These are much higher than 
the tabular values 2.704 and 2.660 
necessary for significance at the .01 
level for the respective groups. 

The ¢ values for gains in men’s home 
adjustment (2.35) and health adjust- 
ment (2.535) exceed those necessary 
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for significance at the .05 level but are 
less than those necessary for the .01 
level. Although these gains are not 
highly significant, they are large 
enough to be judged real. The men’s 
gains in social and emotional adjust- 
ment are highly significant, as shown 
by the ratios of 6.70 and 4.83, respec- 
tively. The critical ratios for all four 
types of adjustment in women exceed 
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dents were used, sampling may have 
been selective. Students who were ab- 
sent when any of the tests were given 
had no opportunity to make them up. 
Furthermore, all the tests for one sec- 
tion were given at the period set for 
final examinations. A large per cent of 
these were incomplete or carelessly 
done because students grew tired or 
were impatient to leave and because 


TABLE 1 


MEAN DIFFERENCE, STANDARD ERROR, AND CRITICAL RATIO FOR 
SCORES ON PRETEST AND FINAL TESTS OF SOCIAL USAGE 


SocraL Factor 


MEAN DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN SCORES ON 
PRETEST AND 
Frat Test 


CRITICAL 
Ratio 


STANDARD Error 
oF DIFFERENCE 


Women 


Social usage 
Adjustment Inventory: 


Personnel Inventory: 
Objectivity 
Agreeableness 
Co-operation 


19.40 


the highly significant point. Finally, 
all the ¢ values for the personal traits— 
objectivity, agreeableness, and co- 
operativeness—are greater than are 
necessary for significance at the .01 
level. 


DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


Several circumstances may have 
caused the differences in final-test 
scores to appear greater than they 
actually are. In the first place, since 
only 101 of the tests of the 140 stu- 


they knew their achievement would 
have no bearing on their marks for the 
semester. When the tests were ana- 
lyzed, only the students whose tests 
were complete in every respect were 
used. This may have resulted in a 
sampling of more of the better stu- 
dents than a purely random sampling 
would yield. 

A second circumstance which may 
have influenced the results of the ad- 
justment and personnel inventories 
was that the same instrument was 
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used for both testings. A third factor 
may have been the discussion of pre- 
test scores and suggestions for im- 
provement of personal and social ad- 
justment preceding the final test. 
Some of the students consciously tried 
to improve their scores. In so doing, 
they may have marked the inven- 
tories according to their judgment of 
the more desirable responses rather 
than according to their feelings. 

The limitations of pencil-and-paper 
tests as a means of measuring im- 
provement in personality and in ad- 
justment are obvious. There is the 
student who knows the desired adjust- 
ment responses but does not habitual- 
ly experience them. Given the oppor- 
tunity, this student is more likely to 
mark the test items in such a way as 
to improve his score than to answer in 
terms of his real reactions. Regardless 
of their limitations, personality and 
adjustment tests are recognized as 
valuable means for discovering poorly 
adjusted individuals. The individual 
is often unacquainted with, or un- 
aware of, the conditions or factors 
which cause maladjustment, and he is 
then unable to give a desired impres- 
sion. Again, he may know the pre- 
ferred answer but wish to face the 
situation objectively. Finally, he is 
likely to be unable to recognize the 
important items readily and quickly 
enough to achieve a material improve- 
ment on his score intentionally. 

By and large, the results of the 
tests of students who are working for 
better adjustment may, at intervals, 
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be expected to be influenced by in- 
creased knowledge; by improved abil- 
ity to apply such knowledge to actual 
situations; and by an attitude showing 
interest in, or at least a willingness 
to improve, the adjustment scores. 
Hence, any factor which influences 
these achievements and attitudes 
tends to improve adjustments. 

Concurrently with the development 
of a knowledge of the rules of social 
conduct, college men and women 
show improvement in certain per- 
sonality traits as well as in personal 
and social adjustment. Specifically, 
these students show more objectivity, 
more agreeableness, and more co- 
operativeness. They also give evi- 
dence of better home, health, social, 
and emotional adjustment. 

To what extent knowledge of social 
usage alone, without the development 
of social skills, is a factor in adjust- 
ment is not shown. Because such 
knowledge is essential to the develop- 
ment of social skills, it is necessarily 
important. It seems likely that social 
skills themselves, not measured by 
this study, are essential factors in the 
improvement of these personality 
traits and in the concomitant personal 
and social adjustment. 

Further studies are needed to de- 
termine the importance of course 
content and class procedures in in- 
fluencing student adjustment. For 
such studies effective use should be 
made of control groups and of socio- 
metric evaluations. 
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DIAGNOSING COMMUNITY READING 


RAY H. SIMPSON 
University of Illinois 


KENNETH L. CAMP 
Horton Walkins High School, La Due, Missouri 


the kinds and the 
amounts of reading that are be- 
ing done outside of school is one of the 
most difficult problems faced by teach- 
ers of reading. Both teachers of recre- 
ational reading and subject-matter 
teachers who want to train learners to 
continue reading in the subject fields 
are concerned with this problem. 

It is unfortunate that almost all 
measurement attempts related to 
reading have considered only in-school 
reading. The assumption has been 
made that, if the child can read well 
when he leaves school, he will read 
often and well in later life. This as- 
sumption has seldom if ever been 
checked in most communities. 

The approach discussed in this 
article is designed to suggest and illus- 
trate a technique which high-school 
teachers or departments may find 
profitable to use. 

A committee of teachers in a mid- 
western junior high school decided 
they needed (1) some clarification of 
their out-of-school reading goals, (2) 
some checks on the extent to which 
these goals are being achieved in the 
community, and (3) some indication 
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of the degree to which the home situa- 
tions are likely to facilitate the 
achievement of reading goals. With 
these objectives in mind, the commit- 
tee, after considerable discussion, set 
up a list of fifteen objectives! upon 
which they could agree. They also 
listed forty-one questions to be asked 
of parents by means of a question- 
naire. 

The teachers then turned their at- 
tention to the matter of setting up a 
system wherein a fair representation 
might be secured from each of five 
schools. It was decided that two sev- 
enth-grade classes, one eighth-grade 
class, one ninth-grade class, and one 
eleventh-grade class would be used. 
The questionnaire was sent to 123 
families and returned by 95 families. 
Illustrative goals and results for a few 
of the questions are discussed below. 

Goal 1: Increased reading of non- 
fictional books——The question from 
which the data for Item 1 in Table 1 
were compiled read: “What was the 


1Some items were suggested by Ray H. 
Simpson, ‘‘Reading: In-School Goals and Out-of- 
School Behavior,’”’ School Review, LVIII (March, 
1950), 147-52. 
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number of nonfictional books received 
as Christmas gifts last year?” While 
this is only one of a number of evalua- 
tive questions related to this goal, the 
answers give some clue to the fre- 
quency with which such books are 
read. 

Goal 2: Increased reading of drama. 
—The question concerned with this 
goal read: “How many plays has your 
family read during the past month?” 
If teachers of English improve in their 
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letin which emphasizes how to tell the 
value of any given article and how to 
choose the best for your money?” was 
used to secure information about this 
goal. It is interesting to find that more 
families read materials of this type 
than read any of the other kinds of 
materials represented in these four 
goals. 

Goal 5: Increased use of “acceptable” 
magazines.—The families were asked, 
“Please check the magazines listed 


TABLE 1 
DATA FROM ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEY OF COMMUNITY READING 


Grape VII 


Grape VIII 


Type oF DaTA 
School A 


(21 Families) 


(13 Fama- 
School B LIES) 


(18 Families) 


. Average number per family of nonfic- 
tional books received as Chri 
gifts in preceding year 0.6 
. Average number per family of plays 
read in preceding month - 
. Per cent of families in which any 
member belongs to a book club 9.5 
. Per cent of families subscribing to 
bulletins telling how to choose 


value for your money 19.0 


38.9 10.0 


teaching of drama in these school 
communities, the figures given in an- 
swer to this question should increase. 

Goal 3: Larger membership in book 
clubs.—It is true that the desirability 
of increasing memberships in book 
clubs might be questioned by some 
teachers. Nevertheless, such member- 
ship is a tangible indication of interest 
in reading. 

Goal 4: Increased use of magazines 
rating those things consumers buy or 
use.—The question, “Do you sub- 
scribe to any magazine report or bul- 


below to which you subscribe.” The 
frequencies of mention ranged from 
one for Theatre Arts and Consumer 
Reports to 39 for Reader’s Digest. As 
was to be expected, the well-known, 
popular magazines were mentioned 
most often. Reader’s Digest was fol- 
lowed in frequency of mention by 
“comic books’’ (of various titles) and 
Better Homes and Gardens, each with a 
frequency of 36. Collier’s and Life 
were each checked 30 times. 

When the committee of teachers 
met at the conclusion of the project, 
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they were somewhat surprised and 
pleased to find a close correlation be- 
tween parent and pupil reaction to the 
questionnaire. 

Parents returning the questionnaire 
were frank in commenting on the 
worthiness of the project. About half 
of the total questionnaires returned 
were found to contain more informa- 
tion from the parent than was asked 
for by the committee. Several parents 
stated that they allowed their children 
to read all types of books, magazines, 
and comics. The majority, however, 
stated that they sincerely tried to 
guide their children’s choice of selec- 
tions but that they had failed at 
times. One parent stated, “It’s the 
duty of the school to teach my boy 
what and how he should read.” It 
seems more reasonable to assume that 
this should be the duty of both home 
and school. However, this type of 
response did impress the committee 
because of the clear indication that 
teachers must consider the develop- 
ment of out-of-school reading habits a 
prime objective in all curriculums. 

Pupil reaction to the questionnaire 
was somewhat more diversified than 
the parent response. All members of 
the committee recounted statements 
made at the times the questionnaire 
was handed out and was returned by 
the pupils. It was necessary to urge 
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many students to return the com- 
pleted questionnaire. Some teachers 
had more success in this endeavor 
than others. One teacher emphasized 
and explained thoroughly the purpose 
of the questionnaire to the pupils be- 
fore sending the forms home. This 
teacher and class decided that they 
would study the returns, using the 
results as a measuring stick in plan- 
ning their new literature unit. This 
teacher reported that the amount of 
zeal and zest which his students have 
since shown in planning new literature 
units has alone made the study well 
worth the time and effort. 


SUMMARY 


A brief picture has been given of 
how a group of teachers set up and 
initiated a check on out-of-school be- 
havior goals in reading. Illustrative 
goals and items of evidence have been 
given. Such a procedure would seem 
to have these potential values: (1) It 
can help teachers and learners to 
clarify their goals. (2) It is one way of 
emphasizing goals in teaching and 
learning activities. (3) Results from 
such a survey, together with com- 
parable results from subsequent sur- 
veys, can, if used with appropriate 
caution, give one basis for directing 
and measuring improvement in teach- 
ing and learning in a community. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Susyect 


HE SAME GROUPING of subject 

fields is being followed for the 
lists of references in the February and 
March numbers of the School Review 
that have been used in the cycles of 
lists that have been published for the 
past two decades. The concept of “‘in- 
struction” is also the same and in- 
cludes curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing and study and supervision, and 
measurement. In each subject field the 
list includes items published during 
a period of approximately twelve 
months since the preparation of the 
list appearing last year. 


ENGLISH! 


Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


99. Brapway, Bruce M. “High-School 
Students’ T.V. Habits,” Advertising 
Age, XXII (July 23, 1951), 47-58; 
(July 30, 1951), 39-40. Condensed in 
Education Digest, XVII (October, 
1951), 10-12. 


1 See also Item 538 (Lorge and Kruglov) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1952, issue of the School Review; also Items 463 
(Areas of Research Interest in the Language Aris), 
480 (Growth in Language from Kindergarten 
through High School), 483 (Gunn), 487 (Knower), 
490 (Lyness), and 504 (Witty) in the list appear- 
ing in the October, 1952, issue of the Elementary 
School Journal. 
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. BUTTERWORTH, 


Surveys habits of high-school pupils in rela- 
tion to television preferences, homework, 
length of ownership, critical attitudes, and 
parental control. 


. Burton, Dwicut L. ‘The Novel for 


the Adolescent,” English Journal, XL 
(September, 1951), 363-69. 

Evaluates recent fiction concerning prob- 
lems of adolescence. 


Ropert F., and 
Tuompson, GEORGE. “Factors Related 
to Age-Grade Trends and Sex Differ- 
ences in Children’s Preferences for 
Comic Books,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LXXVIII (March, 1951), 71-96. 
Studies the comic book preferences of 202 
pupils from Grades VI-XII in three public 
schools of Syracuse, New York. 


. CARLSEN, GEORGE RoBERrT. “The Di- 


mensions of Literature,’ English J our- 
nal, XLI (April, 1952), 179-86. 

Urges carefully distributed emphasis upon 
varied functions of teaching literature. 


De Boer, Joun J. “Teaching of Com- 
munication,” Progressive Education, 
XXIX (October, 1951), 24-26. 


Reveals need to develop in today’s class- 
rooms improved interpersonal communica- 
tion; reading for social insight; understand- 
ing of the role of language in human experi- 
ence; standards of criticism of what pupils 
hear, view, and read; and pleasure in good 
reading. 


. DertetH, Aucust W. “‘Contémporary 


Science-Fiction,” English Journal, XLI 
(January, 1952), 1-8. 
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Gives a helpful overview of recent science 
fiction and its writers. 


. Dunn, Anita E., and OTHERS. Fare for 
the Reluctant Reader. Albany, New 
York: Capital Area School Develop- 
ment Association, 1952. Pp. 168+-x. 
Lists books, magazines, and audio-visual 
aids for slow learners in Grades VII-X. 


. The English Language Arts. Prepared 
by the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum, National Council of Teachers 
of English, N.C.T.E. Curriculum Se- 
ries, Vol. I. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxiv+502. 
Presents a five-year study of aims, methods, 
procedures in curriculum making, and issues 
concerning the teaching of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 

. GRIFFIN, WILLIAM J., and VENABLE, 
Tom. “Examination of Examinations: 
Standardized Tests of English Gram- 
mar and Usage,” Educational Forum, 
XVI (January, 1952), 211-18. 

Calls in question commonly used tests of 
usage as to validity of items, techniques of 
measurement, and interpretation of results. 


. HaucH, Oscar M. “Representative 
Research in the Communication 
Skills,” Education, LXXII (March, 
1952), 470-80. 

Reviews research in the skills of listening, 
grammar, composition, and speech, and in 
the interrelationships among them. 

. Hayakawa, S. I. “Linguistic Science 
and the Teaching of English,” Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education, XXIX 
(January-February, 1952), 9-22. 
Makes a dynamic plea for natural, motivated 
expression, observation of language in varied 
situations, and separation of saying some- 
thing from editorial correction. 


. HEILMAN, ArTHuR. “Critical Listening 
and the Educational Process,”’ Educa- 
tion, LXXII (March, 1952), 481-87. 
Presents evidence of uncritical listening 
based on measures prepared for college 
Freshmen. 


111. Jorret Townsuip Hicu ScHoot. “De- 


veloping Oral Communication Skills,” 
English Journai, XLI (January, 1952), 
24-30. 


Summarizes a committee report on oral 
communication. 


. KauL¥ers, WALTER V. “The Language 


Arts in Modern Dress,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVI 
(October, 1951), 330-38. 

Urges, with specific examples, newer meth- 
ods of teaching grammar and sentence struc- 
ture in connection with expression. 


. LEVENSON, WILLIAM B., and STASHEFF, 


EDWARD. Teaching through Radio and 
Television. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1952 (revised). Pp. 560. 


Gives practical helps for preparation, selec- 
tion, presentation, and evaluation of school 
broadcasts and telecasts in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


. Lewis, Purp. “Television Settles 


Down,” Clearing House, XXVI (No- 
vember, 1951), 168-72. 


Furnishes evidence of reduction of hours 
spent in viewing, less interference with 
homework, and greater maturity in pro- 
gram selection with age of viewer and years 
of ownership of television. 


. McCuttoucH, Constance. ‘Word 


Analysis in the High Schoo] Program,” 
English Journal, XLI (January, 1952), 
15-23. 


Presents specific help for approaching un- 
familiar words. 


. MILLER, HELEN R. “Unified Studies: 


An Escape from Educational Feudal- 
ism,” Clearing House, XXVI (Septem- 
ber, 1951), 20-24. 

Describes a revolt from conventional teach- 
ing which improves learning in English. 


. NEWMAN, Haroxp. “Making Composi- 


tion Writing Meaningful,” High Points 
in the Work of the High Schools of New 
York City, XXXIV (February, 1952), 
46-54. 
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Urges emphasis upon self-discipline in writ- 
ing and guidance by the teacher in determin- 
ing ends and means. 


. NEw York City TEACHERS OF SLOW 
LEARNERS. XG Program,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XL (December, 1951), 
553-59. 

Presents a composite picture of what four 
teachers of English in New York City are 
doing for slow learners. 


. Nicuots, Ratru G. “Listening Instruc- 
tion in the Secondary School,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVI (May, 
1952), 158-74. 

Summarizes research in listening and meth- 
ods of increasing competence in it. 


. NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, CON- 
TEST ComMITTEE. “A Program of 
Speech Education,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXXVII (October, 1951), 
347-58. 

Proposes elements of speech important for 
all pupils whether in integrated courses, in 
extra-curriculum activities, or in specialized 
speech programs. 


. Potey, Irvin C. “More Chances for 
Growth—the Value of a Malvern Festi- 
val,’’ English Journal, XL (October, 
1951), 433-36. 

Presents a program of dramatic art involv- 
ing many students in the Germantown 
Friends high school. 


. REEVE, FreDErRIC E. “Toward a Phi- 
losophy of Communication,” Educa- 
tion, LX XII (March, 1952), 445-55. 
Defines communication and methods for in- 
terrelating skills of speech, writing, reading, 
and listening. 


. Roopy, Saran I. “A Bridge for the 
Poets,” English Journal, XL (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 492-98. 

Interrelates poetic technique and poetic ef- 
fect with what poets have to say to adoles- 
cents. 


124. Roopy, SaraH I. “Effect of Radio, 


Television, and Motion Pictures on the 
Development of Maturity,” English 
Journal, XLI (May, 1952), 245-50. 
Offers suggestions for developing maturity 
through, and in the use of, mass modes of 
communication. 


. Ryan, Marcaret. “Achieving Unity 


with Diversity,” English Journal, XL 
(December, 1951), 547-52. 

Reveals a technique for using class, group, 
and individual reading within the same unit 
of instruction. 


. SHEPHERD, Epitu E. “Building a Back- 


ground for Understanding Our Lan- 
guage,” English Journal, XL (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 499-505. 

Presents a helpful approach to the develop- 
ment and contemporary use of English 
which will appeal to older pupils. 


. SHERIDAN, Marion C. “Teaching a 


Novel,”’ English Journal, XLI (Janu- 
ary, 1952), 8-14. 

Gives inspiring suggestions for a common 
approach to The Return of the Native by a 
class of intelligent readers. 


. SINGER, Henry A. “Human Relations 


and Mass Communications: A Human 
Relations Motion Picture Training Se- 
ries,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XXV (September, 1951), 50-63. 
Describes with concrete examples the use of 
excerpts from literary and documentary 
films to demonstrate the needs of youth. 


. SmiTH, Rosemary A. “Effective Prepa- 


ration for College English,’’ School Re- 
view, LX (February, 1952), 90-93. 
Presents evidence concerning the relative 
value of usage drills and practice in writing 
for success in college English. 


. STRANG, RutH; GILBERT, CHRISTINE 


B.; and ScoGcin, MARGARET. Gateways 
to Readable Books. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1952 (revised). Pp. 148. 
Combines results of research into books 
suitable for reluctant readers. 
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131. THomas, CLEVELAND A. “Recent Ar- 
ticles on Audio-visual Aids in Second- 
ary-School English,” English Journal, 
XLI (June, 1952), 313-17. 

Compiles helps for the use of audio-visual 
aids, including classroom devices originated 
by the teacher. 

. WALL, W. D., and Simson, W. A. “The 

Responses of Adolescent Groups to 
Certain Films,” British Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXI (June, 1951, 
Part IT), 81-88. 
Presents evidence of the stimulation of fan- 
tasy, experience of shock, and identification 
in the reactions of teen-age boys to twelve 
films of varied character. 

. WILLARD, CHARLES B. “The Poets of 
Controversy for the High-School Stu- 
dent,”’ English Journal, XL (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 508-14. 

Shows how such writers as MacLeish, Au- 
den, and Pound may be successfully taught 
in high school. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Regular departments in periodicals, 
such as “Sight and Sound in Social 
Studies,” have not been included in 
this list. Similarly omitted in order to 
save space are most of the items which 
were reviewed in “Educational News 
and Editorial Comment: Education 
for Citizenship” in this journal for 
November, 1952. 

134. ALLEN, Jack (editor). The Teacher of 
the Social Studies. Twenty-third Year- 
book of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1952. Washington: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1952. Pp. viii+248. 

2 See also Item 538 (Aldrich) in the list of se- 


lected references appearing in the October, 1952, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal. 


135. 


139. 


Leaders in the field of social-studies educa- 
tion discuss the problems of the pre-service 
education of social-studies teachers, their 
problems in the classroom and the commu- 
nity, and their professional growth. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES IN THE City oF NEw York. 
Handbook for Social Studies Teaching. 
New York: Republic Book Co., 1951. 
Pp. viii+240. 

This ‘‘methods” book includes, among 
others, chapters on the core curriculum and 
adaptation to both the slow learner and the 
superior student. 


. AYER, FREDERIC L., and CorMAN, 


BERNARD C. “Citizenship Concepts 
Are Developed by Laboratory Prac- 
tices,”” Social Education, XV1 (May, 
1952), 215-16. 

Shows that firsthand experience with gov- 
ernmental processes, properly used, develops 
in high-school Seniors more adequate con- 
ceptions of the good citizen. 


. Brntnc, ARTHUR C., and 


Davin H. Teaching the Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952 (third 
edition). Pp. x+350. 


A thorough revision of a standard work. 


. BLAKEMORE, JAMES E. (editor). Focus 


on Foreign Policy. Annual Proceedings 
of the Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies, 1950-1951, Vol. 
XLVIII. Philadelphia: The Council 
(% James E. Blakemore, Great Neck 
High School, Great Neck, New York), 
1952. Pp. 72. 

Stresses the work of the Department of 
State and emphasizes teaching about Asia. 


Bonn, Fioyp A., and ROEHR, GEORGE 
L. “The Rediscovery of Economics,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXVII (May, 1952), 295-300. 
Reports recommendations of the Southern 
California Conference on Economic Educa- 
tion for giving some economic education to 
all upper-secondary-school students. 
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140. BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. “Social Stud- 


ies,’ School and Society, LXXV (Feb- 
ruary 23, 1952), 116-24. 


A first-rate review of the major books ap- 
pearing in 1948-51. 


. Brown, Ratpw A. “Locating Re- 
sources for the Teaching of Local His- 
tory,”’ School Review, LX (May, 1952), 
292-97. 

Points out, with examples, ways of finding 
and of using primary sources in the teaching 
of local history. 


. Brown, Ratpo A., and Brown, 
Marian R. “The Social Studies 
Teacher and American Biography,” 
Social Studies, XLIII (January, 1952), 
10-20. 

Discusses values of biographical reading by 
history students and reviews recent biogra- 
phies related to United States history. 


. Bye, Epcar C. How To Conduct a Field 
Trip. How To Do It Series No. 12. 
Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1952. Pp. 8. 

An experienced director of trips summarizes 
useful suggestions on preparation for, and 
conduct of, field trips. 


. CHausow, Hymen M. “The G.E.D. 
and the Social Studies,” Junior College 
Journal, XXII (April, 1952), 450-56. 
Reportsontheuseof a G.E.D.test as a social- 
studies pretest and on the results of provid- 
ing a special class for, and of giving individ- 
ual attention to, students for whom failure 
seemed probable. 


. Cottincs, MILLER R. How To Utilize 
Community Resources. How To Do It 
Series No. 13. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1952. 
Pp. 8. 

Summarizes some of the more obvious as- 
pects of the topic. 


. CUNNINGHAM, Mary E., and Brown, 
Ratpu A. “The Social Studies and Lo- 
cal History,” Social Studies, XLIII 
(March, 1952), 104-13. 


Reviews the highlights of the history of 
local-history-teaching in the United States, 
discusses its values, and gives a relevant 
bibliography. 


. D’Amsrosio, Louis M. “Adjusting the 


Social Studies to the Non-academically 
Inclined Child,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXIV (January, 1952), 13-18. 
Recommends emphasis upon current mate- 
rials, the open-textbook method, and motor 
abilities. 


. EckerT, GeEorG (editor). IJnterna- 


tionales Jahrbuch fiir Geschichtsunter- 
richt. Bd. 1. Brumswick, Germany: 
Verlag Albert Limbach, 1951. Pp. 340. 


Contains informative articles on the history 
curriculum in Austria and France and sum- 
marizes the results of French-German, Eng- 
lish-German, and UNESCO conferences on 
the revision of history textbooks. 


. “Education for Citizenship,” Phi Delta 


Kappan, XXXIII (December, 1951), 
165-67. 


Reports on current experiments in, and stud- 
ies of, citizenship education, notably by the 
schools co-operating with Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and with Kansas 
State College, and at Cambridge (Massa- 
chusetts), Detroit, and Syracuse. The issue 
also summarizes the 1951 yearbook (pub- 
lished in November, 1952) of the National 
Council for the Social Studies on citizenship 
education, and offers schools a useful inven- 
tory for citizenship education. 


. Encte, T. L. “A National Survey of 
the Teaching of Psychology in High 
Schools,” School Review, LIX (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 467-71. 

Psychology is taught as an elective, one- 
semester subject in 8.4 per cent of high 
schools. 


. Erickson, Epitx F. “The Study of a 


Problem,” Clearing House, XXVI (Oc- 
tober, 1951), 82-86. 


Describes the teaching of a unit in ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Democracy.” 
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152. GrrmoreE, ALLEN A. Methods and 


Concepts of History,”’ Journal of Gen- 
eral Education, VI (January, 1952), 
113-21. 

A professor of history in a technical college 
concentrates upon teaching Freshmen how 
to use a ‘‘disciplined set of methods” of his- 
torical study and how to think in terms of a 
pattern of historical concepts. 


. Gross, RicHarp E. “What’s Wrong 
with American History?” Social Educa- 
tion, XVI (April, 1952), 157-61. 
Reports the findings of a study of United 
States history-teaching in California. Ill- 
prepared or uninterested teachers, the teach- 
ing of discrete facts, and poor integration 
rank high as causes of dissatisfaction with 
the course. 


. HELFANT, KENNETH. “The Teaching of 
Psychology in High Schools: A Review 
of the Literature,’ School Review, LX 
(November, 1952), 467-73. 

Reviews arguments for and against such 
courses, problems of securing teachers and 
teaching materials, and current issues in 
organization of psychological content in the 
high-school curriculum. 


. Henry, Grorce. “Developing Con- 
cepts at the High School Level,” Read- 
ing Instruction in the Total School Pro- 
gram, pp. 29-34. Proceedings of the 
33rd Annual Conference Held at the 
University of Delaware, March 2, 3, 
1951, Vol. II. Compiled by Russell G. 
Stauffer. Newark, Delaware: Reading 
Clinic, School of Education, University 
of Delaware, 1951. 

Suggests, with special reference to social- 
studies terms, how to, and how not to, help 
students put meaning into the words which 
they use and how to apply the concepts once 
they are meaningful. 


. Hotton, SAMUEL M. (editor). “Pro- 
viding for the Civic and Organizational 
Needs of Adolescents,” High School 
Journal, XXXV (February, 1952), 
130-60. 


[February 


Discusses social-studies teaching skills, the 
use of the ‘‘Laboratory-Practice” approach 
in citizenship education, and guidance func- 
tions of the social studies. 


. Jounson, B. Lamar. “General Educa- 


tion for Citizenship,” Junior College 
Journal, XXIII (October, 1952), 91- 
97. 


Defines general education and describes 


‘ some of the leading California programs in 


citizenship education. 


. JoHNSON, Eart S. “Social Class as Fact 


and Perspective in the Social Studies,” 
School Review, LX (April, 1952), 203- 
12. 

Develops the proposition that ‘‘the pre- 
eminent obligation of the social studies is to 
facilitate the student’s socialization and ac- 
quaint him with its nature as a social proc- 
ess, to the end that he may...come to 
know what manner of man he is.” 


. Jomnt Councit on Economic Epvuca- 


TION. Summary Report of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1948- 
1951. New York: The Council (444 
Madison Avenue), [n.d.]. Pp. 58. 


Reviews briefly the work of the Joint Coun- 
cil in getting co-operation from interested 
groups and in developing workshops and 
materials to promote economic literacy. Ap- 
pendix A reviews field developments by 
states. 


. Jones, O. GARFIELD. “Is Civic Educa- 


tion a Fraud?” National Municipal Re- 
view, XLI (May, 1952), 234-37. 


Concludes that civic education is not a 
fraud, on the basis of Jones’s notable course 
at Toledo and of the results of a survey 
which indicated that, of Toledo’s 1930-38 
graduates in Lucas County, 92 per cent had 
voted in the state election of 1950. 


. KEMMERER, Donatp L. “Let’s Use 


More Economics in Teaching Eco- 
nomic History,” Social Studies, XLII 
(January, 1952), 3-10. 

An economist specifies analytical and inter- 
pretive tools which he finds neglected in 
economic-history teaching. 
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162. KENworTHY, LEonaRD S. World Hori- 


sons for Teachers. Teachers College 
Studies in Education. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. Pp. xiv+ 
142. 

Describes practices in ‘‘education for world- 
mindedness.” 


. KEOHANE, RoBert E. “The Source 
Method in Nebraska, 1891-1900: An 
Early Experiment in the In-service 
Education of Teachers,” Social Studies, 
XLIII (February and March, 1952), 
51-58, 113-17. 

Traces the attempt, through teaching and 
publication, of Professor Fred M. Fling and 
his associates to encourage the more intel- 
ligent use of primary sources in history- 
teaching on the secondary level. 


. KEOHANE, RoBeErt E. “Education for 
Citizenship,” School Review, LX (No- 
vember, 1952), 445-57. 

Reviews the political, economic, current af- 
fairs, international relations, and compara- 
tive education aspects of the topic. 


. McGtynn, Epna M. “Civics and His- 
tory at the Registry of Deeds,” Social 
Education, XV (November, 1951), 
333-35. 


Describes the successful use of county rec- 
ords in a teachers’ college history course. 


. MEIKLEJOHN, DoNnALD. “Social Policy 
as a Focus for Social Science,” Journal 
of General Education, VI (October, 
1951), 26-34. 

Describes the content, organization, and 
teaching procedures of ‘‘Social Sciences 3” 
in the College of the University of Chicago. 


. MILLER, James W. “Revitalizing the 
Teaching of Government,” Educational 
Forum, XVI (November, 1951), 103- 
7. 

Describes ‘‘Senior Government Day” in 
Michigan counties, in which high-school 
Seniors, social-studies teachers, school ad- 


ministrators, local and state public officials, 
and political scientists co-operate. 


. Morratt, Maurice P., and Ricu, 


STEPHEN G. “What Documents Have 
Educational Value,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XXV (September, 
1951), 23-33. 

Suggests appropriate educational uses for a 
wide range of primary sources. 


. NAFTALIN, ARTHUR. “Social Science in 


General Education,” General Educa- 
tion, pp. 111-35. Fifty-first Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: Distrib- 
uted by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. 

Reviews basic issues and present state of the 
social studies in general education at the col- 
lege level and warns against the dangers of 
“skepticism, presentism, scientism, and 
anti-intellectualism.” 


. PENROSE, WILLIAM O. Freedom Is Our- 


selves: Legal Rights and Duties of the 
Citizen as a Basis for Civic Education. 
University of Delaware Monograph 
Series, No. 2. Newark, Delaware: Uni- 
versity of Delaware Press, 1952. Pp. 
xviii+256. 

Defines citizenship basically in political 
terms, analyzes the rights and duties of citi- 
zens and of aliens in the United States, 
points out the inadequacies for citizenship 
education of the treatment by a limited 
sample of civics textbooks, and makes some 
worth-while suggestions for improving edu- 
cation for citizenship. 


. PETERS, FRANK R. “‘An Outsider Looks 


at a Liberal Program in Education: An 
Appraisal of the Course in the College 
of the University of Chicago,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XXIII (March, 
1952), 131-36, 179. 

Describes ‘‘Social Sciences 1’’ at Chicago 
and makes generally sound suggestions for 
its improvement, particularly of the com- 
prehensive examination. 
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172. REDFIELD, RoBeErtT. ‘Social Science 


Research in General Education,” Jour- 
nal of General Education, VI (January, 
1952), 81-91. 

Analyzes the nature of social-science method 
in the context of a college “culture-and-per- 
sonality’ course. 


. SAMFORD, CLARENCE D., and Corrtte, 
EuGENE. Social Studies in the Secondary 
School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. x +376. 

A new ‘‘methods’’ book which eschews phi- 
losophy and history of education and seeks 
to be practical and to promote education for 
life-adjustment. 


. SAWYER, MICHAEL O., and Brown, 
Stuart Gerry. “Problems in Demo- 
cratic Citizenship,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXIII (February, 1952), 
84-88, 116. 

Describes an ‘‘inquiry into depth of citizen- 
ship”’ for college Freshmen at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, which uses a ‘‘case approach” and 
readings chosen from classic and contem- 
porary social and political thinkers. The 
course concentrates upon the values, ideals, 
and ways of democracy, political and non- 
political. 


. SMITH, Jor. Student Councils for Our 
Times. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. Pp. viii+110. 

Describes the status of student councils in 
high schools as depicted in recent literature 
and develops the author’s ideas of what 
councils ought to become and how they can 
best contribute to citizenship education. 


. SPIESKE, ALICE W. “Bibliography of 
Textbooks in the Social Studies, 1950- 
51,” Social Education, XV (December, 
1951), 385-86. 

Third annual supplement to the Bibliogra- 
phy of Textbooks for the Social Studies (1949). 


. STRONG, C. F. (compiler). Teaching for 
International Understanding: An Ex- 
amination of Methods and Materials. 


[February 


London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1952. 

A statement prepared for the British Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO and pub- 
lished for the Ministry of Education. 


. TAYLor, GEorGE R. “Meeting the So- 


cial Studies Where They Are: The In- 
troductory Course in Social Science at 
Amherst College,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXIII (February, 1952), 
68-74. 

Describes a ‘‘problems-approach”’ course for 
college Sophomores in American civilization, 
which combines lectures, readings, analyti- 
cal papers, and seminar-type discussions. 


. VINCENT, S. “The Developing 


Program of the Citizenship Education 
Project,’’ Teachers College Record, LIII 
(March, 1952), 307-11. 

Describes the procedures of one of the lead- 
ing ventures in co-operative civic education. 


. WEINBERG, MEvER. “Social Science 


Discussion and the Tape Recorder,” 
Junior College Journal, XXII (October, 
1951), 68-71. 

Tells how to use tape-recorded interviews to 
provide stimulating material for discussion 
groups in a junior-college course in social] 
science. 


. Werncast, Davin E. “Labor-Manage- 


ment Relations Number,’’ Education, 
LXXII (April, 1952), 511-76. 
Describes several learning projects on this 
topic, and contains a useful section, ‘“Teach- 
ing the Teachers,’’ with suggestions for con- 
tent and materials. 


. WrRonsKI, STANLEY P. How To Locate 


Useful Government Publications. How 
To Do It Series No. 11. Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1952. Pp. 8. 

Gives the teacher help in locating such ma- 
terial »nd some good suggestions for its use. 


. ZinoviEV, M. A. Soviet Methods of 


Teaching History. Translated by Alexis 
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Musin-Pushkin. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
J. W. Edwards Co. for the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1952. Pp. 
vi+164. 

Makes abundantly clear how important the 
Soviet regime regards the teaching of what 
passes for history in the U.S.S.R. and how to 
do it so as ‘‘to imbue their pupils with ardent 
love for their native land and to foster Soviet 
patriotism within them.” 


GEOGRAPHY 


Epna E. EISEN 
Kent State University 


. Becker, Henry F. “Some Implica- 
tions of Resource-Use Education for 
Geographers,” Journal of Geography, 
LI (March, 1952), 103-11. 


Explains (1) the basic concepts of resource- 
use education and (2) the opportunities such 
programs provide for geography teachers to 
contribute their training, skill, and experi- 
ence in meeting community problems. 


. BECKMAN, WALTER H. “Trees to Lum- 
ber: A Project,” Journal of Geography, 
LI (March, 1952), 112-18. 

Describes procedures used in collecting data, 
preparing exhibits, and presenting a program 
by seventh-grade pupils in a six-week study 
of trees and lumber. 


. CrESSEY, GEORGE B. “The Land of the 
Five Seas,”’ Journal of Geography, LI 
(September, 1952), 221-30. 

Presents material of the concrete and cur- 
rent type needed in helping students to ap- 
preciate the significance of specific areas in 
their world-relationships. 


. DreTTRICH, SIGISMOND DE RUEDES- 
HEIM. “Some Geographic Aspects of 
the Russian Expansion,” Education, 
LXXII (February, 1952), 371-80. 
Presents basic information useful in helping 
students understand factors associated in 
giving a specific area its individual charac- 
ter. 


188. 


190. 


109 


EDEL, W1LBur. “Geography and World 
Affairs,”’J ournal of Geography, LI (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 248-53. 


Describes an experiment to discover what 
knowledge of Europe the average college 
student relies upon in his discussion of inter- 
national affairs. 


. Fine, Benjamin. “U.S. College Stu- 


dents Flunk in Knowledge of Geogra- 
phy,” Journal of Geography, L (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 334~41. 


Reprinted from the New York Times, June 
11, 1951. Presents results of a geography 
survey among college students, including the 
test questions and answers and the per cents 
of students giving right answers. 


Firman, Davin. “Geography in Higher 
Education,”’ Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XXIII (March, 1952), 137-44. 


Summarizes the geography-course offerings 
in colleges throughout the country. 


. Foster, ALICE (editor). Perspective in 


the Study of Geography. A Collection of 
Papers Presented at the Geography 
Alumni Conference. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Geography, University of Chi- 
cago, 1951. Pp. iv+42. 


Edith P. Parker, in a paper entitled ‘‘Con- 
clusions concerning Orientation Courses,”’ 
reveals experiments with various units and 
procedures which result in an effective pro- 
gram. Allan K. Philbrick, in a paper on ‘‘An 
Organizing Theme for Geography,’’ illus- 
trates the application of the core of ideas in- 
volved in geography by considering com- 
mercial sunflower production in the oc- 
cupancy pattern of the Mennonites of south- 
ern Manitoba. Robert S. Platt, in a paper 
entitled ‘‘Introductory Field Study,” ex- 
plains the need for, and nature of, field study 
as an integral part of geographic orientation. 
Robert A. Heil, in a paper on ‘‘Some Aspects 
of Laboratory and Library Work,” shows 
ways in which the two activities can and 
should make valuable contributions toward 
attaining some of the goals of an orientation 
course in geography. 
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192. Gets, GILBERT. “Geography in Nor- 


wegian Schools,” Education, LXXII 
(February, 1952), 434-39. 

Presents the results of a study of geography 
in Norwegian schools based on six ques- 
tions: (1) who (2) communicates what (3) 
to whom (4) through what channels (5) for 
what effect, and (6) with what effect? 


. James, Linnie B. “The Daily Geo- 
graphic News: A Pupil Newspaper,” 
Journal of Geography, LI (April, 1952), 
151-56. 

Describes a daily newspaper issued by an 
eighth-grade geography class. 


. James, LinniE B. “A Mystery Coun- 
try—A Lesson in the Readings of 
Graphs and Statistics,” Journal of 


Geography, LI (September, 1952), 231- 
35. 


Describes how eighth-grade pupils were 
guided in their use of maps, graphs, and 
statistics to discover outstanding charac- 
teristics of a country (New Zealand). 


. JuncE, Rusy M. “Geography in the 
High Schools of Michigan,” Journal of 
Geography, L (November, 1951), 329- 
34, 

Reports on status of geography as revealed 
by data secured from questionnaires sent to 
all high schools in Michigan on enrolment 
in geography classes for Grades IX through 
XII, courses taught, and length of courses. 


. Kostanick, Hury Louis. “The Sig- 
nificance of Geopolitical Changes in 
Eastern Europe,” Education, LXXII 
(February, 1952), 381-87. 

Presents geographic information which 
may be useful in directing students in their 
studies of eastern Europe. 


. OWEN, JoHn E. “A Newer View of 
Geography,”’ Education, LXXII (Feb- 
ruary, 1952), 431-33. 

Shows the expansive curriculum possibili- 
ties that stem from recognition of the role 
of geographic factors in making man’s so- 
ciety what it is. 


[February 


198. PHi~BRick, ALAN K., and Mayer, 


Haroip M. “A Technique for Visual] 
Examination of Associations of Areal 
Patterns,”’ Journal of Geography, L 
(December, 1951), 367-73. 

Describes a technique of preparing slides 
which provides an effective approach to the 
graphic combination on a single map of 
multiple patterns in an areal association. 


. Mary Viota. “Pennsyl- 


vania’s Geography Course of Study— 
Grades VII to XII,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, L (November, 1951), 323-29. 
Explains the philosophy and plan by which 
a state geography committee developed a 
course of study directed to meet the needs 
of high-school pupils. 


. Pounps, Norman J. G. “The Political 


Geography of the Straits of Gibraitar,” 
Journal of Geography, LI (April, 1952), 
165-70. 

Presents material on the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the divisions of a relatively 
small area to help students make the proper 
political associations. 


. Rosttunp, ErHarp. “The Persistent 


Planetary-Wind Diagram,” Journal of 
Geography, LI (October, 1952), 285-92. 


Presents objections to the use of certain 
well-known diagrams commonly used in 
introductory geography courses and rec- 
ommends a procedure that will be not only 
stimulating to the students but sound. 


. VISHER, STEPHEN S., and VISHER, 


HALENE HAtTcHeEr. “Conservation, an 
International Problem,” Education, 
LXXII (February, 1952), 417-22. 


Discusses what recent international confer- 
ences have accomplished in their ap- 
proaches to solutions of world-problems 
concerned with natural resources. 


. Vouras, Paut P. “Location of Schools 


—A Problem in Educational Geogra- 
phy,” Journal of Geography, LI (March, 
1952), 121-25. 

Gives an example of a method employed in 
the selection of a school site, in which high- 
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school pupils could participate and thereby 
benefit themselves and their community. 


. WarMaAN, H. J. “Three R’s Are Not 
Enough,” Progressive Education, XXIX 
(April, 1952), 193-97. 

Presents case histories which show that 
three R’s were not enough to produce edu- 
cated citizens and lists twenty-three practi- 
cal questions which geography teachers can 
use as guides to build ‘‘understanding, 
loyalty, and pride in the community.” 


. WittiaMs, KENNETH J. “‘A Survey of 
the Knowledge of Incoming Students in 
College Geography,”’ Journal of Geogra- 
phy, LI (April, 1952), 157-62. 

Presents implications gained from results of 
a study conducted to determine what in- 
coming students in college know of the 
basic role played by a knowledge of place 
geography of the United States. 


. Witson, Marietta Coppock. “What 
Shall We Teach in Junior High School 
Geography?” Journal of Geography, LI 
(February, 1952), 55-64. 

Reviews an investigation of courses of 
study in geography at the junior high 
school level and presents conclusions based 
on a careful analysis of the data. 


SCIENCE 


WILBurR L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 


. ABRAHAMS, Harotp J. “Preparing 
High School Students for the Atomic 
Era,”’ Science Education, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1951), 266-68. 


Presents an outline of a course on atomic 
science at the secondary-school level. 


. ABRAMSON, BERNARD. “A Comparison 
of Two Methods of Teaching Mechan- 
ics in High School,” Science Education, 
XXXVI (March, 1952), 96-106. 


Compares the traditional method of teach- 
ing mechanics and the use of graphic repre- 
sentations, such as pictures, photographs, 


cartoons, charts, or diagrams, as the sole 
source of instructional materials. 


. AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE, CHICAGO 


PuBtic ScHOOLs. “Material Aids Infor- 
mation,’”’ American Biology Teacher, 
XIV (February, 1952), 32-37. 

A listing of sources of free films in the field 
of biology. 


. BELEMAN, RicuarD G. “The Field 


Trip, a Technique in Natural Science 
Teaching,’’ School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LII (February, 1952), 105-18. 
Discusses purposes of field trips and meth- 
ods of procedure and gives a good bibliogra- 
phy. 


. Branc, Sam S. “Science Interests of 


Junior High School Pupils,”’ School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LI (December, 
1951), 745-52. 

Reports the results of an investigation to 
determine interests in various aspects of 
the biological and physical sciences. 


. Branc, Sam S. ‘Review of the General 


Goals in Science Teaching,” Science 
Education, XXXVI (February, 1952), 
47-52. 


Summarizes recommendations made by 
national committees, science-education 
books, courses of study, and current litera- 
ture. 


. Branc, Sam S. “Instructional Mate- 


rials for the Physical Sciences,’’ Science 
Teacher, XTX (March, 1952), 63-66. 
Lists available films dealing with electricity, 
magnetism, hydraulics, and mechanics and 
other types of visual materials useful in 
these areas. 


. Burnett, R. W111. “Combating Preju- 


dice through Science Teaching.” Wash- 
ington: National Science Teachers 
Association, 1952. Pp. 32. 

Discusses the problem of intergroup rela- 
tions and gives suggestions for utilizing sci- 
ence classes to bring about a better under- 
standing of this problem. 
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215. CromMBIE, CHARLES W. “Selecting Sci- 


ence Textbooks,” Science Education, 
XXXV (December, 1951), 276-78. 
Suggests criteria for evaluation of text- 
books and a score card based on these 
criteria. 


. Deck, Ray F. “Vocabulary Develop- 
ment To Improve Reading and 
Achievement in Science,” American 
Biology Teacher, XIV (January, 1952), 
13-15. 

Gives suggestions for discovering the words 
or terms which may be new or difficult and 
for arranging learning activities to develop 
an understanding of them. 


. FRANZEN, Cart G. F. “The Place of the 
Laboratory in the Teaching of Sci- 
ence,’”’ School Science and Mathematics, 
LI (December, 1951), 708-13. 
Criticizes the exclusive use of the deductive 
method in the laboratory and suggests 
ways of securing pupil participation in rais- 
ing and solving problems. 


. GRANT, MARTIN L. “How the Teacher’s 
Literature Files Can Serve the Students 
in Laboratory and Classroom Work,” 
American Biology Teacher, XIV (April, 
1952), 83-90. 

Suggests types of materials for the teacher 
to collect and ways of storing, cataloguing, 
and using them. 


. Harvey, HELEN W. “An Experimental 
Study of the Effect of Field Trips upon 
the Development of Scientific Attitudes 
in a Ninth Grade General Science 
Class,” Science Education, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1951), 242-48. 

Tells how to conduct field trips in which the 
objective is the development of a more sci- 
entific attitude. Presents results comparing 
two classes, one taking field trips and one 
experiencing the usual classroom proce- 
dures. 


. KRASNICAN, Mitan J. “The Need for 
Science Classroom Procedures in 
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Thinking,’ Science Education, XXXVI 
(March, 1952), 123-25. 


Presents an analysis of attitudes and abili- 
ties involved in scientific thinking and some 
suggestions for procedures focused upon 
the development of these abilities and atti- 
tudes. 


. LICHTENWALTER, M. C. “How To Suc- 


ceed in the Study of Biology,”’ Ameri- 
can Biology Teacher, XIII (December, 
1951), 180-82. 

Presents a list of suggestions to be given to 
pupils in beginning biology. 


Matuinson, GEorGE G. “Some Impli- 


cations for Using Films in the Teaching 
of Biology,”’ American Biology Teacher, 
XIV (February, 1952), 37-40. 

A review of recent studies in the field of 
biology related to effective uses of films. 


. MALLINSON, GEORGE G. “Science Edu- 


cation and World Understanding,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LII 
(October, 1952), 531-38. 


Shows how courses in biology, geography, 
and the physical sciences can be used to 
obtain a better understanding of world re- 
lationship. 


. Martin, W. Epcar. “The Present 


Status of Instruction in General Biol- 
ogy,” American Biology Teacher, XIII 
(November, 1951), 149-57. 


Shows the trends in enrolment, areas 
stressed, nature of laboratory work, and 
use of supplementary aids, as revealed by 
figures collected by the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


. MiLter, Mires Max, and DRESDEN, 


KATHERINE. “Kearny High Studies 
Evaporation and Humidity,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LII (October, 
1952), 549-55. 

Describes a method of teaching science in 
which the work is planned and carried on 
by groups of students. 


. PanusH, Louts. “How To Use Projects 


in Teaching High School Chemistry,” 
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School Science and Mathematics, LII 
(April, 1952), 291-99. 

Presents examples of term projects worked 
out by students. 


. Petra, Mitton O. “The Use of Labora- 
tory Activities in Teaching General 
Science,”’ School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LII (February, 1952), 119-25. 


Lists the functions of the laboratory and 
illustrates each function with several ex- 
amples. 


. Reap, Joun G. “Construction and 
Evaluation of a New General Science 
Test,”’ Science Education, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1951), 262-66. 

Describes the construction of a general-sci- 
ence test based upon analysis of textbooks. 


. SmirH, HERBERT F. A. “A Determina- 
tion of Principles Desirable for a 
Course of General Science at the Junior 
High School Level,’’ Science Education, 
XXXV (December, 1951), 279-84; 
XXXVI (February, 1952), 32-47. 
Presents a list of 118 science principles ar- 
ranged in order of desirability and a list of 
experiments judged to be desirable for 
junior high school science. 


. STAFFORD, WAYNE A. Textbook 
versus Supplemental Material in 
Teaching Biology,”’ School Science and 
Mathematics, LIT (December, 1952), 
737-42. 

Presents data of an investigation in which 
the use of a basic textbook as a foundation 
for instruction is compared with use of sup- 
plemental material based on the same 
course outline. 


. VAaNcE, B. BERNARR. “Experimental 
and Laboratory Techniques,” Ameri- 
can Biology Teacher, XIV (March, 
1952), 54-61. 

Discusses the value of the laboratory in at- 
taining the goals of science instruction in 
biology. 


232. WASHTON, NaTHAN S. “A Syllabus in 


Biology for General Education: II,” 
Science Education, XXXVI (October, 
1952), 227-37. 

Describes a method of determining the im- 
portance of biological principles and gives 
a list of principles based on this method. 


. Zim, HERBERT S. “Where Are We Now 


and Where Are We Going in Science 
Education?” Science Teacher, XIX 
(September, 1952), 161-67. 

An unusually stimulating article which 
should be read by every science teacher. 


MATHEMATICS 


GEORGE E. HAWKINS 
Lyons Township High School 
and Junior College 
La Grange, Illinois 


. BECKMANN, Mitton W. “How Mathe- 


matically Literate Is the Typical Ninth 
Grader after Having Completed either 
General Mathematics or Algebra?” 
School Science and Mathematics, LII 
(June, 1952), 449-55. 

Summarizes a study of the gains made and 
level of achievement attained in the twen- 
ty-nine competencies listed in the Second 
Report of the Post-War Commission by 
ninth-grade Nebraska pupils who studied 
general mathematics and by others who 
studied algebra. 


. Betz, WriixraM. “The Place of Mathe- 


matics in Human Affairs, and Related 
Curriculum Problems,’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (February, 1952), 81-88. 
Discusses criteria that have been used in 
selecting curriculum content and makes 
suggestions regarding content for modern 
courses. 


. CAMBRERA, EMANUEL S., and MEpIct, 
Hector J. “The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in the Argentine Republic,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLIV (Decem- 
ber, 1951), 529-36. 
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Contrasts teaching methods used in Argen- 
tina and those most frequently used in the 
United States. 


. Cooper, CHARLES M. “Mathematics in 
Engineering Research,’’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (May, 1952), 331-35. 

Emphasizes the importance of early form- 
ing the habit of sizing up all problems—for 
example, estimating the answer—which the 
author refers to as ‘‘quantitative thinking.” 


. Davis, Davin R. The Teaching of 
Mathematics. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xvi+416. 

A textbook on the techniques of teaching, 
the purpose of which is to exhibit the prob- 
lems and duties facing the teacher and to 
suggest ways of handling them effectively. 


. Epwarps, P. D.; Jonrs, P. S.; and 
MESERVE, B. E. ‘“‘Mathematical Prepa- 
ration for College,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (May, 1952), 321-30. 
Lists mathematical needs of students for 
studying each of various subject fields in 
college. 


. Fenr, Howarp F. “Teaching for Ap- 
preciation of Mathematics,’’ School 
Science and Mathematics, LII (January, 
1952), 19-24. 

Analyzes factors involved in appreciation 
and illustrates these by use of the Golden 
Section. 


. GRovE, ETHEL L., and GROVE, EWART 
L. “An Experiment in the Integration 
of Mathematics and Science,’’ School 
Science and Mathematics, LII (June, 
1952), 467-70. 

Discusses a practical plan for correlating 
work in mathematics with that in chemis- 
try and physics. 


. HENDERSON, KENNETH B. “The Jewel 
and Its Setting,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (December, 1951), 542-46. 

Discusses ways in which teaching of mathe- 
matics has a contribution to make to three 
points of reference related to the objectives 
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of secondary education, namely, social 
processes basic to group living, develop- 
mental needs of youth, and the values 
which define the democratic way of life. 


. HENDERSON, KENNETH B., and Dicx- 


MAN, KERN. “Minimum Mathematical 
Needs of Prospective Students in a Col- 
lege of Engineering,’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (February, 1952), 89-93. 
Gives the minimum list of topics with 
which entering students in engineering at 
the University of Illinois should be familiar 
and explains how the list was prepared. 


. Jounson, Donovan A. “A Report 


Card for Marking Achievement in 
Mathematics,”’ Mathematics Teacher, 
XLV (October, 1952), 423-26. 


Recommends more complete reporting to 
parents than is possible when a single mark 
is used for achievement and suggests a form 
that may be used. 


. Jones, Puirure S. “The Teaching of 


cilegiate Mathematics,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LII (October, 
1952), 523-27. 
Gives criteria for judging the effectiveness 
of classroom instruction. 


. Kinney, LuctEn Briar, and Purpy, C. 


RicHARD. Teaching Mathematics in the 
Secondary School. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi+382. 

A textbook for teachers dealing with math- 
ematics in modern life, historical back- 
ground of the curriculum, present-day 
problems in instruction, and the teaching 
of various branches of the subject. 


. Krart, Ona. “Providing a Challenging 


Program in Science and Mathematics 
for Pupils of Superior Mental Ability,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LI 
(February, 1952), 143-87. 

Makes constructive suggestions for teach- 
ing mathematics to superior pupils. 


. MacDuFFEE, C. C. “What Mathe- 


matics Shall We Teach in the Fourth 
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Year of High School?” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (January, 1952), 1-5. 
Recommends including introductory parts 
of analytical geometry and calculus in 
high-school courses. 


. Matitnson, GrEorGE G., and VAN 
Dract, Haro. “Stability of High 
School Students’ Interests in Science 
and in Mathematics,”’ School Review, 
LX (September, 1952), 362-67. 
Analyzes changes in interest in science and 
in mathematics during four years of high 
school as indicated by scores on the Kuder 
Preference Record. 


. Mottoy, THERESA, and OTHERS. 
“Concerning the Teaching of Second 
Track Mathematics,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLIV (December, 1951), 
537-41, 546. 

Makes suggestions for teaching classes of 
slow-learning pupils in mathematics. 


51. Norris, E. T. “An English College 
Course Based on the Function Con- 
cept,”’ Mathematics Teacher, XLV (No- 


vember, 1952), 513-17. 

Gives the broad outline of a course in be- 
ginning college mathematics designed for 
purposes of general education as well as for 
preparation for majoring in mathematics. 


. OttveR, Nina. “The House That Ge- 
ometry Built—A Plane Geometry 
Project,’ Mathematics Teacher, XLV 
(November, 1952), 518-21. 

Explains a class project involving the con- 
struction of geometrical designs to cover 
the windowpanes of a classroom. 


. OrtH, ALLEN. “Mathematics and Man- 
power,” Mathematics Teacher, XLV 
(October, 1952), 416-22. 

Discusses the contributions that scientists 
and engineers make in our technological 
age and the prospective shortages of 
trained persons for the immediate future. 


. PeckMAN, EvGENE F. “Providing a 
Challenging Program in Mathematics 


and Science for Pupils of Superior 
Mental Ability,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIT (March, 1952), 187- 
93. 

Points out the need for providing training 
for superior pupils and the need for prac- 
tical suggestions that are effective for at- 
taining specific objectives. 


. REEVE, Witt1am D. “What Price Fac- 


toring?” Mathematics Teacher, XLV 
(November, 1952), 497-502. 

Makes a plea for eliminating most work in 
factoring from high-school courses except 
for the simplest cases which can be used to 
advantage by the pupils in problem-solv- 
ing. 


. SKOLNIK, Davin. “‘Let’s Forget Mental 


Transfer,” Mathematics Teacher, XLV 
(March, 1952), 161-67. 

Advocates presenting geometry in such a 
way that the emphasis is on the mode of 
thinking rather than on the elements to 
which the thinking applies. 


. SKOLNIK, Davin. “Mathematics Can 


Be Slanted To Teach Thinking,” Clear- 
ing House, XXVI (May, 1952), 521-25. 
Argues that mathematics teachers are the 
logical ones to spearhead the effort which 
teachers in many subjects must make to 
emphasize the teaching of reasoning in their 
courses. 


. Wuirman, Sot. “We Can Dress Up 


General Mathematics,” School Science 
and Mathematics, LII (March, 1952), 
210-12. 

Makes suggestions for motivating the class- 
work in general mathematics. 


. Witson, J. Douctas. “Mathematics: 


A Must for the Mechanic,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLV (January, 1952), 
27-29. 

Presents an analysis of the mathematics 
needed in certain skilled trades. 


. Wren, F. Lynwoop. “The Merits and 


Content of a Freshman Mathematics 
Course,” School Science and Mathe- 
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matics, LIL (November, 1952), 595- 
603. 
Proposes a list of basic principles on which 


a first-year college course in mathematics 
should be built. 


. ZANT, JAmEs H. “Critical Thinking as 
an Aim in Mathematics Courses for 
General Education,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (April, 1952), 249-56. 
Discusses objectives, content, and evalua- 
tion in mathematics courses designed to 
develop ability in critical thinking. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE? 


Francis F. PowERS 
University of Washington 


. ALBRECHT, Upo. “Modern Languages 
Are a Vital Part of General Educa- 
tion,” German Quarterly, XXV (Jan- 
uary, 1952), 1-4. 

Considers the role of modern languages in 
accreditation of a secondary school. 


. Beck, THEODORE T. “An Experiment 
in Teaching French by the Oral-cul- 
tural Approach Method,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXV_ (December, 
1951), 595-601. 

Reports mean achievement scores on the 
Co-operative French Test for classes 
taught by traditional methods and by the 
oral-cultural approach. 


. BERNARD, WALTER. “Texts and Class- 
room Methods in a Bilingual Reading 
Course,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (January, 1952), 3-9. 


Advocates the production of progressively 
graded parallel-translation textbooks to 
implement a method known to be effective 
in developing reading skills. 


. Branpt, THomas O. “Student Broad- 
casts to Europe,” German Quarterly, 
XXIV (November, 1951), 250-55. 
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Expresses enthusiasm for the outcomes of a 
project in which students prepared tran- 
scriptions for broadcast in Europe. 


. Brooks, WENDELL S. “Chicago, Teem- 


ing with Foreign Languages,” School 
and Society, LXXV (April 26, 1952), 
259-60. 

Points out that large segments of the popu- 
lation in cities such as Chicago speak and 
read languages other than English. 


. BUEHNER, WILLIAM J. “Language 


Study versus the Hydrogen Bomb,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(February, 1952), 80-83. 

Reminds readers that agreement in human 
affairs is reached by linguistic processes and 
exhorts them to action. 


. DEGraFF, THELMA B. “Quinquennalia 


of Summer Greek,” Classical Journal, 
XLVII (December, 1951), 123-24. 

Adapts the accelerated program of war 
years to the teaching of beginning Greek, 
with considerable success and satisfaction. 


. DETorT, FERDINA J. CAPPARELLI. 


“Community Reading,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXVI (October, 
1952), 279-81. 

Explains the numerous advantages of com- 
munity reading as a classroom technique. 


. D’Haucourt, GENEVIEVE M. “Note 


sur la préparation et l’emploi des en- 
registrements,”’ French Review, XXV 
(January, 1952), 192-98. 


Describes enthusiastically the preparation, 
use, and advantages of recordings as fextes 
parles to be used concurrently with written 
textbooks. 


. Eorr, SHERMAN. “Literary Reading 


and the Foreign Language Require- 
ment,” Modern Language Journal 
XXXVI (February, 1952), 96-98. 


Makes a plea for more careful evaluation 


3 See also Item 616 (Turner) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the November, 
1952, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 


and selection of text materials in view of 
maturity levels of students and certain 
literary values. 
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272. Fotry, L. “Words vs. Language,” 


School and Society, LXXVI (July 26, 
1952), 49-53. 

Concludes that the study of words ‘‘natu- 
rally and effectively comes after one has ac- 
quired an easy practical mastery of the 
language’’ and that learning a language is 
not a matter of ‘‘just learning words.” 


. FRANK, JoHN G. “Learning Languages 
with the Tape That Talks Back,’’ Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXXV (Decem- 
ber, 1951), 616-18. 

Calls attention to advantages of using a 
tape recorder in numerous classroom activi- 
ties. 

. FREEMAN, STEPHEN A. “New Idea in 
International Co-operation: Middle- 
bury College Foreign Language 
Schools,” Education, LXXII (June, 
1952), 684-92. 

Presents the pioneering model of an Ameri- 
can university granting graduate degrees to 
American students doing graduate study 
abroad under supervision. 


. Furness, Epna LveE. “Techniques for 
the Teaching of Listening,’”’ Modern 
Language Journal, XXXVI (March, 
1952), 124-28. 

Discusses a number of variations of the 
aural method and suggests testing devices 
for measuring aural comprehension. 


. Gaupin, S. “Foreign Languages 
and Job Opportunities,’ Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXV_ (December, 
1951), 602-8. 

Demonstrates the vocational advantage of 
knowing a second language through an 
analysis of 608 ‘‘Help Wanted’’ advertise- 
ments in six Sunday editions of the New 
York Times in which knowledge of a lan- 
guage other than English was specified as a 
qualification. 


. Gauptn, Lots S. “Effective Use of the 
Tape Recorder,” French Review, XXV 
(January, 1952), 236-37. 


Extends a discussion of techniques for us- 
ing recordings and suggests ways of sched- 


uling for optimum utilization of time and 
equipment. 


. Gaunin, Lots S. “The Language Labo- 


ratory,” French Review, XXV (Feb- 
ruary, 1952), 284-91. 

Reviews the present status of the language 
laboratory and describes typical setups de- 
signed to serve different purposes. Con- 
cludes that even a small laboratory is better 
than no laboratory at all. 


. Giwuz, Huco. “Teaching Modern For- 


eign Languages,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVI (February, 1952), 
65-67. 


Portrays desirable qualities of prospective 
language teachers and makes a few sugges- 
tions concerning the problems confronting 
the beginning teacher. 


. GRAVES, Mortimer. “All the Foreign 


Languages,” Education, LXXII (June, 
1952), 668-74. 

Advocates early differentiation of curricu- 
lums and methods for students with differ- 
ent needs and objectives. Also urges the 
development of great quantities of learning 
materials devoted to specific ends. 


. Gries, Konrap. “Latin Word Order,” 


Classical Journal, XLVII (November, 
1951), 83-87. 

Proposes to simplify and minimize syntax 
and illustrates the application of proposed 
principles. 


. HERBER, KATHARINE Hazriet. “One 


Brick in Babel,” Hispania, XXXV 
(February, 1952), 101-2. 


Shows how elementary-school children can 
acquire an elementary reading knowledge 
and some oral facility in Spanish as well as 
motivation for future study and a basis for 
international understanding. 


. Hoerer, L. A. “Administrative Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages,” German (Quarterly, XXV 
(May, 1952), 139-43. 


Indicates the interaction of many aspects 
of school administration and classroom 
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management as they influence the achieve- 
ment of objectives. 


. JOHNSON, RoBert B. “A Workable 
French Laboratory Program at Low 
Cost,” French Review, XXV (January, 
1952), 199-206. 

Proposes careful planning of the laboratory 
program in the secondary school or college 
to effect maximum teaching efficiency at 
minimum cost. 


. Kautrers, W. V. “Retooling the Pro- 
fession in the Light of Modern Re- 
search,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXvV (November, 1951), 501-22. 
Declares a moratorium on factlessness, re- 
views research findings in several areas of 
the language arts, makes a series of recom- 
mendations, and suggests ways of imple- 
menting the recommendations. 


. KELLER, JEAN P. “The Language Lab- 
oratory—Tool or Toy?” Hispania, 
XXXV (May, 1952), 189-94. 

Warns against certain abuses of laboratory 
equipment and suggests ways to make 
more effective use of equipment as teaching 
tools. 


. Krauss, P. G. “A Substitute for a Ger- 
man House,” German Quarterly, XXV 
(May, 1952), 150-52. 

Relates effective ways to use library space 
for making the study of language interest- 
ing, stimulating, and profitable. 


. KuEHNE, OswaLp R. “Family Names 
as a Motivation for the Study of For- 
eign Languages,’”’? Modern Language 
Journal, XXXV (November, 1951), 
552-61. 

Compiles a vocabulary list from family 
names found in directories of large cities. 


. McGrath, Eart J. “Language Study 
and World Affairs,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVI (May, 1952), 205-9. 
Same in School Life, XXXIV (June, 
1952), 129-30, 140-42. 

Records Commissioner McGrath’s address 
to the Central States Modern Language 
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Teachers Association in May, 1952. He 
proposes a complete reconsideration of the 
place of foreign-language-study in Ameri- 
can elementary education and greater em- 
phasis on language-study on the secondary 
levels. Responses to the address are pub- 
lished in Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (October, 1952), 287-96. 


. Maronpot, Raymonp P. “Let’s Teach 


and Test Vocabulary on a One-Lan- 
guage Basis,” German Quarterly, XXV 
(January, 1952), 26-32. 


Enumerates various techniques for teach- 
ing vocabulary on a one-language basis and 
combines six types of questions in an objec- 
tive test for measuring vocabulary achieve- 
ment in accordance with the author’s the- 
sis. 


. MILLER, WILLIAM Marion (compiler). 


“American Doctoral Degrees Granted 
in the Field of Modern Languages in 
1950-51,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXV (November, 1951), 567-74. 
Lists degrees by name, major field, title of 
thesis, and date of receiving degree. 


. Morean, J. C. “Streamlined Latin,” 


Classical Journal, XLVII (March, 


1952), 231-34. 

Proposes modifications in Latin word order 
to accelerate pupil progress and adapt the 
Latin tongue to current needs. 


. Moutton, G. “Study Hints 


for Language Students,”’ Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXVI (October, 
1952), 259-64. 

Duplicates materials prepared for students 
at Cornell University and should stimulate 
the preparation of learning aids by teachers 
in other places and at other educational 
levels. 


Myron, HERBERT B., Jr. “Conversa- 
tion Anew,”’ Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (May, 1952), 230-35. 

Assesses the value of the conversational ap- 
proach to language-teaching and specifies 
practical teaching methods and procedures 
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to facilitate aural comprehension and oral 
expression. 


. PARKER, Fan. “The Teaching and De- 
velopment of Russian Vocabulary,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(March, 1952), 135-36. 

Surveys techniques and methods for teach- 
ing vocabulary in any language and calls 
attention to the possibilities of adapting 
method to objectives. 


. Per, Marto A. “Six Languages for One 
World,” New York Times Magazine, 
(February 24, 1952), 18, 25. Reply by 
SHEROVER, M. Ibid. (March 23, 1952), 
4. 

Discloses a plan for improving communica- 
tion by concentrating study on three major 
tongues in each of four geographic areas of 
the world, using six major languages. 


. Pures, W. T. “Let’s Talk Sense 
about Grammar,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXV (November, 1951), 
575. 

Deplores the de-emphasis of grammar in 
language courses. 


. Pusry, NATHAN M. “‘A Summary Re- 
port of the Aspen Germanics Confer- 
ence,” School and Society, LXXV (Jan- 
uary 12, 1952), 22-25. 

Reports specific as well as general recom- 
mendations made at the conference held in 
1949 under a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The major 
decision was that instruction in foreign lan- 
guages should begin earlier in the educa- 
tional system. 


. SANCHEZ, José. “Linguafilms: Use of 
Filmstrips and Slides in Modern Lan- 
guages,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (February, 1952), 77-79. 
Gives pointers on the effective use of the 
filmstrip in conjunction with textbook or 
film. The author cites sources of realia, 
filmstrips, and slides of unusual interest. 


. SAPON, STANLEY M. “An Application 
of Psychological Theory to Pronuncia- 
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. SHAEWITZ, 
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tion Problems in Second Language 
Learning,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (March, 1952), 111-14. 

Analyzes the linguistic stimulus-response 
pattern, particularly on the auditory level. 


LeonarD. “Sixth-Grade 
Spanish Is on the Air,” Hispania, 
XXXV (May, 1952), 219-22. 

Focuses attention on the sixth-graders who 
regularly broadcast their Spanish lesson to 
other elementary schools in Indiana. 


. STEIFEL, WALTER E. “Bricks without 


” 


Straw—the Language Laboratories, 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(February, 1952), 68-73. 

Discloses worth-while objectives realized 
with the aid of the laboratory without any 
measurable loss of reading achievement or 
sacrifice of other objectives. 


Tyre, C. A. “The Conversational Ap- 
proach to Language Learning: An Eval- 
uation and an Answer to Our Critics,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(February, 1952), 59-64. 

States advantages of the common-sense 
conversational approach, along with a few 
disadvantages. The author would avoid 
extremes and advocates a balanced ap- 
proach to language-teaching. 


. VAN EENENAAM, EVELYN, “Annotated 


Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology for 1950,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXVI (January, 
1952), 39-56. 

Refers to 294 contributions bearing on 
modern language methodology and classi- 
fies them under a variety of headings, 
among others: aims, aural-oral method, 
audio-visual aids, curriculum planning, 
evaluation, surveys, general language, 
grammar, international relations, motiva- 
tion, psychology of learning, realia, and 
teacher training. 


. Wastey, Rut E. “Sources of Realia 


for the Teacher of French and Span- 
ish,’ Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (January, 1952), 10-15. 
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Classifies a variety of sources for useful 
teaching aids according to type of material 
available 


. WoNnDERLEY, A. WAYNE. ‘Promoting 

the Profession,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVI (February, 1952), 
90-92. 
Illustrates the application of a variety of 
generally accepted public relations tech- 
niques in the classroom as well as off cam- 
pus. 


FILMS 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
California 


ENGLIsH* 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


307. Improve Your Spelling. 10 minutes, 
black and white and color. 1951. 
Covers such points as becoming conscious 
of the way words ‘“‘look,’’ recording trou- 
blesome words, giving more attention to 
these words, and developing an awareness 
of elementary spelling rules. 


. Literature Appreciation Stories. 13 min- 
utes, black and white and color. 1951. 
While planning a puppet show with a 
writer, a high-school boy learns to read 
with the author and visualize characters, 
settings, and plots. Examples are drawn 
from famous short stories, but the prin- 
ciples of reading apply to all prose fiction. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., NEW YORK 


309. Antony and Cleopatra. 33 minutes, 
black and white. 1951. 
A condensation of the play, enacted by a 
professional cast and employing the high- 
est technical standards. 


4See also Items 591 (How Effective Is Your 
Reading) and 593 (Literature Appreciation: How 
To Read Poetry) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the October, 1952, issue of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 


310. Julius Caesar. 33 minutes, black and 
white. 1951. 
A condensation of the play with Robert 
Speaight as Caesar and Cecil Trouncer as 
Brutus. 


. Speech: Conducting a Meeting. 10 min- 
utes, black and white. 1952. 
Demonstrates and explains the basic par- 
liamentary procedure which contributes to 
an efficient and successful meeting. 


. Speech: Planning Your Talk. 11 min- 
utes, black and white. 1951. 
Demonstrates the importance of planning 
and organizing a talk, and the basic steps in 
such preparation. 


SoctaL Stupres® 


. Grand Design. 9 minutes, black and 
white. New York: United Nations Film 
Division, 1951. 

Reviews the problems which have been 
faced by the United Nations and its agen- 
cies during the years 1945-51. 


. Growth of London. 23 minutes, black 

and white. New York: United World 
Films—Education, 1952. 
A historical overview of the principal 
events and developments which shaped 
London and the British Empire. The ex- 
pansion period is described in terms of Lon- 
don’s trade, sixteenth-century discovery 
and exploration, and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Scenes of modern London show the 
complexities of the city and some of the 
current problems to be met. 


. Introduction to Foreign Trade. 10 min- 
utes, black and white and color. Chi- 
cago: Coronet Instructional Films, 
1951. 

Establishes the importance of foreign trade 
to our economy and presents a general pic- 


5See also Items 596 (Andrew Jackson) and 
597 (Abraham Lincoln: A Background Study) in 
the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1952, issue of the Elementary School 
Journal and Item 801 (Horace Mann) in the De- 
cember, 1952, issue of the same journal. 
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ture of the mechanics of international com- 
merce. In an actual exchange of goods, the 
detailed domestic and foreign operations 
involved in sale, shipment, and payment 
are portrayed. 


. Land and Life. 25 minutes, color. 
Athens, Georgia: Southern Educational 
Film Production Service, Inc., 1951. 
Shows the relation between proper land use 
and the economic and social welfare of the 
southeastern states. 


. Williamsburg Restored. 44 minutes, 
black and white. Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia: Colonial Williamsburg Films, 
1951. 
Emphasizes the profound research and 
painstaking attention to detail involved in 
the restoration of Williamsburg to its eight- 
eenth-century appearance. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


318. Abraham Lincoln. 19 minutes, black 


and white. 1951. 


Re-enacts incidents in Lincoln’s life which 
characterize him as an outstanding ex- 
ponent of human freedom. Associates fa- 
miliar Lincoln quotations with the actual 
incidents which prompted them. 


. Insurance against Fire Losses. 15 min- 
utes, black and white. 1952. 


An animated film designed to present the 
factors which affect the cost of insurance, 
methods of paying losses, and suggestions 
for reducing fire hazards. 


. Susan B. Anthony. 19 minutes, black 
and white. 1951. 


Describes Susan B. Anthony’s work toward 
obtaining woman suffrage. Highlights her 
activities in the women’s temperance 
movement and in obtaining property rights 
for women. 


. Working Together. 23 minutes, black 
and white. 1952. 
Shows how an adjustment of the interests 


of labor and management was achieved in 
an industrial plant. 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., NEW YORK 


322. Crisis in Iran. 18 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. 
Outlines the economic and political condi- 
tions that have brought on the present 
crisis. Shows modern cities and primitive 
nomadic tribesmen, the largest oil refinery 
in the world, and the ruins of ancient 
Persian civilizations. 


. Japan and Democracy. 18 minutes, 
black and white. 1952. 
An account of life in occupied Japan, the 
United States administration there, and 
the problems now confronting the Japanese 
government. 


GEOGRAPHY® 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


324. Geography of the Rocky Mountain 
States. 10 minutes, black and white and 
color. 1952. 


Provides a geographical understanding of 
the Rocky Mountain region, depicting 
grazing, irrigation, farming, mining, and 
lumbering. 


. Geography of the Southwestern States. 19 
minutes, black and white and color. 
1952. 


Stresses the relationship between the ac- 
tivities of the people and the natural char- 
acteristics of the land of the southwestern 
United States. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS-—-EDUCATION, NEW 
YORK 


326. Earth and the Sun’s Rays. 5 minutes, 
black and white. 1951. 


Demonstrates the basic concepts of the ef- 
fect of the sun’s rays upon the earth by 
means of demonstrations with models and 
animated diagrams. 


® See also Item 601 (Hindu F amily) in the list 
of selected references appearing in the October, 
1952, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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The Seasons. 10 minutes, black and 
white. 1951. 

Explains the movements of the earth in 
relation to the sun and the resultant causes 
of the seasons. 


SCIENCE 


. Dances of the Bees. 20 minutes, silent, 


black and white. New York: Wilner 
Films and Slides, 1951. 


Demonstrates Professor von Frisch’s ob- 
servations that “finder” bees communicate 
the location of food to other bees. Certain 
distinctively marked bees are observed re- 
turning from their flights and performing 
curious dances, thus reporting their find- 
ings to other bees. 


. Development of a Frog. 10 minutes, 


black and white. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, 1951. 

Shows, through time lapse and photo- 
micrography, the cell division of a frog egg. 


. Life along the Waterways. 11 minutes, 


UNITED WORLD FILMS—EDUCATION, 


color. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films Inc., 1952. 

Shows the plants and animals which may 
be seen in a yearly cycle of life near a New 
England brook and river. 


NEW 


YORK 


331. 


Human Skeleton. 11 minutes, black and 
white. 1951. 


Shows skeletal function in the support, pro- 
tection, and movement of the body. As a 
human model moves body parts, animated 
diagrams and X-ray photography are im- 
posed to demonstrate main skeletal parts. 


332. 


Muscular System. 11 minutes, black 
and white. 1951. 


The action of muscles in maintaining a 
body in standing and moving positions is 
demonstrated by a human model. The po- 
sition, attachment, and function of muscle 
related to bones and joints are explained. 


. Musical Waves. 12 minutes, black and 


white. 1951. 


Principles of vibration are demonstrated 
with notes from string, wind, and percus- 
sion instruments. The “‘laws of strings’’ and 
the principles governing overtones are also 
explained. 


. Sound Waves. 15 minutes, black and 


white. 1951. 


Demonstrates that all sound stems from a 
vibrating body and that vibrations produce 
sound waves. The phenomena of wave mo- 
tion, wave length, and frequency are 
analyzed, and the speed of sound in air, 
water, and solids is measured. 


. Unlocking the Atom. 20 minutes, black 


and white. 1951. 


Demonstrates an atomic explosion in ac- 
tion. Background information is given of 
early knowledge of the atom and the con- 
tribution of leading scientists. 


MATHEMATICS 


. Parallel Lines. 10 minutes, black and 


white and color. Hollywood: Johnson- 
Hunt Productions, 1951. 

Explains the concept of parallel lines, illus- 
trates the prevalence of parallel lines in in- 
dustry and architecture, and gives specific 
instances of the application of the laws of 
parallel lines. Intended for use in tenth- 
grade geometry classes. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


RoBEert W. RICHEY, with contributions by 
MaxtnE M. DvuNFEE and ARTHUR 
Hoppe, Planning for Teaching: An Intro- 
duction to Education. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xiv+422. $4.75. 


Planning for Teaching by Richey and 
others is a textbook which represents the re- 
sults of intensive experimentation by the 
authors and other faculty members at Indi- 
ana University for the purpose of developing 
an introductory course in education to be 
taken by all students planning to prepare for 
the teaching profession. The purpose of the 
authors in writing the volume is well stated 
as follows: 


A student in an introductory course in educa- 
tion should have many opportunities: (1) to be- 
come well oriented to the field of education, 
(2) to weigh critically the wisdom of entering the 
teaching profession, and (3) to plan his career 
comprehensively and with insight if he desires to 
enter the profession. 

This book should help teacher-education in- 
stitutions to accomplish the above-stated func- 
tions of an introductory course in education to be 
taken by all students preparing to teach. The 
content of this book is focused primarily upon 
three major concepts: the planning of a career in 
education, the competencies required for teach- 
ing, and the function of education in our demo- 
cratic society [p. vii]. 


The book is divided into five parts. Part 
I, “Some Aspects of Planning,” introduces 
certain general principles which should in- 
crease the prospective teacher’s understand- 
ing of, and skill in, planning, especially as it 
is related to education. Factors emphasized 
include potential values in teaching, com- 


petencies for teaching, certification and pro- 
fessional education of teachers, and personal 
growth toward teaching. Six steps in career- 
planning are suggested, which culminate 
with the listing of five elements in self-ap- 
praisal by means of which the student may 
examine his own abilities and qualifications 
as a prospective teacher. 

Part II, “Some Economic Aspects of 
Teaching,” presents advantages and disad- 
vantages of the teaching profession as com- 
pared with other vocations. Among the eco- 
nomic factors thus considered are salaries, 
tenure, retirement, leave of absence, group 
insurance, and credit unions. Opportunities 
for both men and women in the various areas 
of education are discussed, and evidence is 
given regarding fields and subjects in which 
there is most likely to be an oversupply of 
teachers. 

Part ITI, “Some Conditions and Trends in 
Our Public Schools,” contrasts some charac- 
teristics of successful teachers with certain 
popular misconceptions regarding educators. 
The problem of community expectations of 
teachers is presented in such a way that it is 
likely to produce a wholesome attitude on 
the part of the prospective teacher toward 
such expectations. There is a brief historical 
sketch, which provides a background for an 
understanding of the plan of school organiza- 
tion and finance common in the United 
States. 

Part IV, “The Education of Our Chil- 
dren,’”’ emphasizes the importance of whole- 
some teacher-pupil and teacher-community 
relations and the function of the teacher and 
the school in promoting social progress. By 
means of anecdotal records and recorded in- 
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terviews, the author brings out basic prin- 
ciples of learning and the place of the teacher 
and the school in setting the stage for bring- 
ing about desired changes in human behav- 
ior. Generalizations regarding community 
educative forces and their implications for 
teachers are presented in order to indicate 
preparations that should be part of the living 
resources of any new teacher in our time. 

The last part summarizes the principles 
that have been developed and illustrated in 
previous chapters and helps the prospective 
teacher to apply these principles in planning 
his own professional preparation and in con- 
tinuing his professional career. 

This volume presents, in a concise and in- 
teresting way, principles and facts which are 
relative to a career in education. It provides 
many opportunities for the prospective 
teacher to become well oriented to the field of 
education, to weigh critically his qualifica- 
tions and shortcomings, and to plan his 
career intelligently. 

Joun W. DEvoR 
Asbury College 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


* 


O. Brooks and GeorcE R. Tracy, 
Modern Physical Science. New York 17: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. xii+586. 
$3.80. 


Modern Physical Science is a textbook 
for a physical-science course in the senior 
high school, preferably at the eleventh- or 
twelfth-grade level. It has been written for 
courses which are planned to emphasize 
general education in contrast to the usual 
specialized courses in physics or chemistry. 
There are sixteen units which cover, in gen- 
eral, the high points of physics and some ap- 
plied chemistry, with a short unit each on 
earth science and astronomy. Brief units on 
electronics and on atomic energy are in- 
cluded. Each unit has from one to four or 
five chapters. In total, there are fifty chap- 
ters, each titled in the form of a question. 

Practical applications to everyday living 
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are stressed in all the units. While it is obvi- 
ous that relatively few of the “consumer 
aspects of science” can be included in a text- 
book of less than six hundred pages, at least 
some important glimpses of science in action 
are provided. Among the applied topics in- 
cluded are short sections related to weather, 
water power, petroleum products, automo- 
biles, airplanes, household chemicals, build- 
ing materials, alloys, plastics, textiles, new 
fibers, medicines, cosmetics, and radio. 

The book is well illustrated, both with 
excellent black-and-white photographs and 
with line drawings and diagrams of good 
sizes. Four pages of color diagrams are in- 
cluded with the chapter on color. The print- 
ing is arranged in two columns to each page. 
Phonetic aids are included for many words 
which might be difficult for students to pro- 
nounce, and at the end of each chapter is 
listed a vocabulary test on the new science 
terms used. At the end of each chapter there 
also appears a “quick quiz,” consisting of 
two groups of essay questions, largely of the 
recall type—one for the average student 
and one for the “better than average stu- 
dent.” Four to six “Interesting things to 
do” complete each chapter. 

No laboratory activities are included or 
suggested for the students, other than a few 
relatively simple demonstrations which could 
be performed by selected students but are 
probably more suitable for instructor dem- 
onstrations. More suggested demonstrations 
as well as student laboratory-type experi- 
ences on related principles and applications 
would probably be welcomed by most in- 
structors. Contact by students with some 
of the apparatus and devices of science re- 
lating to at least a few principles and ap- 
plications seems desirable, even for general 
education. Whether this could be more ap- 
propriately done through a separate “man- 
ual” to accompany the textbook is another 
question. 

While the authors state in the Preface 
that they “believe strongly in the scientific 
method and use it throughout the book,” 
little use has been made of any suggestions, 
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exercises, or techniques for the teaching of 
scientific thinking. The few historical ex- 
periments which are included are not used 
so as to stress the scientific method and 
thinking involved. 

Many instructors of physical-science 
courses will desire a great variety of sug- 
gested activities, projects, and resources 
for the wide range of individual interests 
and needs in the usual class of this type. 
The “Interesting things to do” section is, of 
course, a Start in this direction, though it 
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may be questioned that these optional as- 
signments should be either for extra credit 
or for those students who want more work 
to do, as indicated in the Preface. 
Instructors in physics, and in general- 
science courses particularly, also should find 
many of the applications and illustrations 
in this textbook useful as reference and sup- 
plementary material. 
G. P. CAHOON 


Ohio State University 
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Inc., 1952. Pp. 40. $0.40. 

Law, FREDERICK Houk. Great Lives: Life 
Stories of Great Men and Women. New 
York 10: Globe Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
x+362. $2.00. 

MARTIN, MICHAEL, and GELBER, LEONARD. 
The New Dictionary of American History. 
New York 16: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. vi+696. $10.00. 
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NORDHOFF, CHARLES, and HALL, JAMES 
Norman. Mutiny on the Bounty. A School 
Edition by FLORENCE DoERR JONEs. 
New York 10: Globe Book Co., 1953. Pp. 
vi+332. $2.24. 

PACKARD, LEONARD O.; OVERTON, BRUCE; 
and Woop, BEN D. Geography of the 
World. New York 11: Macmillan Co., 
1953 (revised). Pp. viii+-499+-xiii. 

PEaTTIE, Rop, and PEattTiE, Lisa. The Law: 
What It Is and How It Works. New York 
21: Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. 146. $2.50. 

Rico, FRANK M. Dictionary of Discards. 
New York 7: Association Press, 1952. Pp. 
144. $3.50. 

RIEDMAN, SARAH R. Your Blood and You. 
New York 21: Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. 
130. $2.50. 

RossoFrFr, Martin. Using Your High School 
Library. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1952. Pp. 76. $0.70. 

RvE, ExotsE, and La PLanTE, EFFiIe. Sub- 
ject Headings for Children’s Materials. 
Chicago 11: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. x +150. $4.00. 

VINCENT, W1LL1AM S., and RussELL, JAMES 
E. You and the Draft. Life Adjustment 
Booklet. Chicago 10: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1952. Pp. 48. $0.40. 

WHEELER, ARVILLE, and Moore, B. 
My Spelling Studybook: Grade 7, pp. 112, 
$0.48; Grade 8, pp. 112, $0.48. Boston 16: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ANDERSON, C. ARNOLD, and SCHNAPER, 
Miriam. School and Society in England: 
Social Backgrounds of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Students. Annals of American Re- 
search. Washington 8: Public Affairs 
Press, 1952. Pp. 34. $1.00. 

Annotated List of Phonograph Records: (Kin- 
dergarten-Senior High School). Edited by 
WarreNn S. FREEMAN. Brooklyn 13: Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 1953. Pp. 48. 
$0.10. 

ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. Armed 
Forces Talk: No. 422, The Serviceman 


[February 


Goes to Town, pp. 14; No. 425; Women in 
the Armed Forces, pp. 16; 426, Your Safety, 
pp. 16; No. 427, Germany and the Defense 
of Europe, pp. 16. Washington 25: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952. $0.05 each. 

BRUMBAUGH, A. J., and BERDIE, RaAtpu F. 
Student Personnel Programs in Transition. 
American Council on Education Studies, 
Vol. XVI. Series VI, Student Personnel 
Work, No. 16. Washington 6: American 
Council on Education, 1952. Pp. iv+44. 
$0.50. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF TEACHING. Forty-seventh Annual 
Report for the Year Ended June 30, 1952. 
New York 36: The Foundation, 1952. 
Pp. 62. 

CED and Economic Research in College-Com- 
munity Centers. New York 22: Committee 
for Economic Development, 1952. Pp. 22. 

Development of Moral and Spiritual Values 
through the Curriculums of California High 
Schools. Prepared by COMMITTEE ON 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES OF THE 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XXI, No. 13. Sacramento, 
California: California State Department 
of Education, 1952. Pp. viii+32. 

DRISCOLL, REVEREND JusTIN A. Factors in 
Intelligence and Achievement. Washington 
17: Catholic University of America Press, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. viiit+-56. $1.00. 

“Educational Psychology Supplement: An 
Aid to Students for Effective Study.” 
Prepared by A CoMMITTEE INTERESTED 
IN THE PROVISION OF IMPROVED TEACH- 
ING AIDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY. 
“Teachers Manual for ‘Educational Psy- 
chology Supplement.’ ’”? Macomb, Illinois: 
Western Illinois State College, [n.d.]. 

FLAHERTY, REVEREND J. L. A Study of the 
Effect of Operational Factors on Secondary 
School Instruction. Washington 17: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 82. $1.00. 

Human Values in the Elementary School. 
Washington 6: Department of Elementa- 
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ry School Principals, National Education 
Association, 1952. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

JuHasz, WILLIAM. Blueprint for a Red Gen- 
eration: The Philosophy, Methods, and 
Practices of Communist Education as Im- 
posed on Captive Hungary. New York 19: 
Mid-European Studies Center (4 West 
Fifty-seventh Street), 1952. Pp. 102. 
$0.50. 

KENWORTHY, LEONARD S. Studying the 
U.S.S.R. Studying Other Lands and 
Peoples Series. Brooklyn 10: Leonard S. 
Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, 1952. Pp. 
40. $0.50. ; 

Kindergarten for Your Child: For Parents of 
Kindergarten Children. Minneapolis 13: 
Minneapolis Public Schools, 1952. Pp. 40. 

Learning To Live in 1953: Basic Relationships 
of Life. A Booklist for Children and 
Young People. New York 52: Combined 
Book Exhibit (950 University Avenue). 
Pp. 62. 

LonG, SISTER M. BRIDEEN. An Evaluation of 
Catholic Elementary School Teachers’ Pre- 
service Education. Washington 17: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xii+100. $1.50. 

Lovejoy, CLARENCE E. Lovejoy’s College 
Guide: A Complete Reference Book to 2,049 
American Colleges and Universities for Use 
by Students, Parents, Teachers, and Guid- 
ance Counselors. New York 20: Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1952 (third revised edi- 
tion). Pp. 246. $1.95 paper. $2.95 cloth. 

Mone, GeorGE J., M.D. When Children Face 
Crises. Better Living Booklet for Parents 
and Teachers. Chicago 10: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1952. Pp. 48. 
$0.40. 

Mors, WALLACE P. Consumer Credit Facts for 
You. Educational Pamphlet, No. 1. 
Cleveland 14: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Western Reserve University, 
1952. Pp. 32. $0.30. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENSE 
OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH EDUCATION. 
Miami, Florida: An Example of the Effects 
of the Injection of Partisan Politics into 
School Administration. Washington 6: 
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National Education Association, 1952. 
Pp. 48. 

RATTIGAN, BERNARD T. A Critical Study of 
the General Education Movement. Wash- 
ington 17: Catholic University of America 
Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv-+248. $3.00. 

ROMUALDEZ, SISTER BELLARMINE. The Con- 
cept of Being in Modern Educational 
Theories. Washington 17: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xii+208. $2.25. 

Small Loan Laws of the United States. Educa- 
tional Pamphlet, No. 2. Cleveland 14: 
Bureau of Business Research, Western 
Reserve University, 1952. Pp. 32. $0.30. 

SuFRIN, SIDNEY C.; PETRASEK, FRANKLIN 
A.; BartH, ALFRED W.; and ToBLER, 
Davin. The Economy of Spain. Headline 
Series, No. 95. New York 16: Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Inc., 1952. Pp. 62. $0.35. 

Teachers Guide to the Education of Spanish- 
speaking Children. Prepared by the STAFF 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Vol. XXI, No. 14. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. x+84. 

Toward Better Human Relations. Edited by 
Lioyp ALLEN Cook. Detroit 1: Wayne 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 122. 

U.S. NaTIonaL Commission ror UNESCO. 
Where To Go for U.N. Information: 
Sources of Information in the United 
States about the United Nations and the 
United Nations Specialized Agencies. De- 
partment of State Publication 4648, In- 
ternational Organization and Conference 
Series III, 82. Washington 25: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952. Pp. iv+36. 
$0.15. 

Viewpoints on Educational Issues and Prob- 
lems. Thirty-ninth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week  Proceedings—Joint Meeting, 
Southeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, April 23—April 26, 1952. University 
of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. LIII, No. 
2. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1952. Pp. vi+382. 
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Witty, Paut. Helping the Gifted Child. Bet- 
ter Living Booklet for Parents and 
Teachers. Chicago 10: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1952. Pp. 48. 
$0.40. 

Youth and the Community: Part II, For 
Schools. A Manual for Teachers, Ad- 
ministrators, Librarians, Vocational 
Counselors, Curriculum Committees, 
Boards of Education. New York 18: Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of America, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 76. 

Z1ETZ, Dorotuy. Social Welfare Information 
for Teachers. East Lansing, Michigan: 
Campus Book Store, Michigan State 
College, 1952. Pp. vit+-92. $1.00. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, OFFICE OF Ep- 
UCATION: 

Bulletin 1952, No. 19—Recordings for 


Teaching Literature and Language in 
the High School: Including a Bibliogra- 
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phy of 500 Titles by ARNO JEWETT. Pp, 
iv+72. $0.25. 

Bulletin 1952, No. 20—Health Services in 
City Schools by H. F. K1Lanper. Pp. 
vi+68. $0.25. 

School Facilities Survey: Second Progress 
Report. Prepared by the ScHoot Hovs- 
ING SECTION, Office of Education. Pp. 
viii+64. $0.35. 

UNESCO (United States Sales Agent: Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27, 
New York): 

Occasional Papers in Education, No. 15— 
“Teaching Agriculture: A Selected 
Bibliography prepared by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO). Pp. 52 (processed). 

The Race Question in Modern Science 
Series. What Is Race? Evidence from 
Scientists. 1952. Pp. 88. $1.00. 


A significant discussion of a timely topic 


What Should Be the Profession’s Attitude 
toward Lay Criticism of the Schools? 


With Special Reference to Reading 


WILLIAM S. GRAY, professor of education at the University of Chica- 
go, and WILLIAM J. IVERSON, assistant professor of education at Stan- 
ford University, in seeking an answer to the question posed, review the criti- 
cisms leveled at the schools... investigate assumed weaknesses in the 
teaching of reading . . . summarize research on the current status of 
reading instruction . . . propose steps for vigorous attack on instructional 
problems on all fronts. 


Presented in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, September, 
1952. Copies available at $0.60 each. 
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